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Iy Lorns, 


Tus important measure is now upon 
ie eve of coming: before your Lord- 
hips, On your decision with regard to 
his bill, it is my opinion, will depend 
whether the people of England be or be 
hot still to retain the opinion that an 
dereditary legislative assembly is cal- 
ulated to promote and. preserve the 
reatness of their country and the well- 
being of themselves. At. this time, 
herefore, I, who have as much experi- 
nee in these matters, and am as well 
ble to judge of the effects of your 
nduct as men in general are, with 
peat respect, offer you my. opinions, 
st, as to the benefits which you would 
‘rive from the passing of this bill; and 
*xt, with regard to the great dangers 
Hich you would incur from the rejec- 
on of it. . 
t. ith respect to the former, it has, as 
or five hundred times declared, been, 
sy strange things in this world, the 
CS bee. in my view, that the per- 
w “longing to your order should 
. studiously done every-thing that 
sf ould possibly. do to cast the people 
_, OU; to cast the ingenious, the 
penne t Engin the unassum- 
‘ eo from you; to 
a their affections, and to do, in 
‘4 évery-thing which bespoke a dis- 
Bard for them and a contempt of their 








good-will ; while, at the same time, you 
hugged to your bosoms the loanmongers, 
the stock-jobbers, the speculating, the 
gambling, the usurious crew, not ex= 
cepting even the blaspheming Jews, for 
the sake of honouring and benefitting 
whom you seemed ready to unchristian- 
ize the country. ‘This,of all the strange 
thing's in the world, has to me appeared 
the most strange ; that a body of men 
of large estates, of honourable titles and 


‘distinctions, of long descents, should 


have cast from them those without 
whose labours they are nothing; with- 
out whose labours their lands are worth 
no more to them than the air that blows 
over those lands; whose willing obedi- 
ence and cheerful and sincere respect 
their fathers had enjoyed for so many 
ages; that they should cast these from 
them; turn their backs upon these; 
leave their underlings to deal them 
heavy blows; while they opened their 
arms and hugged and cherished the rep- 
tiles that were stealing away their es- 
tates; actually thrusting them from 
their mansions, outshining them in 
every-thing, and aciesth coming 
and degrading even their tites by in- 
sisting upon sharing in those titles; 
having none of the fair pretensions of 
letters, of arms, or of great public ser- 
vices, or even of real commercial in- 
tegrity; but merely pretensions founded 
on the masses of money which you had 
suffered them to screw from the people 
as well as from themselves. 

- For now twenty-five-years, this has 
been an object of astonishment with me. 
It. became such the moment that I 
clearly saw the workings of that mon- 
strous system of borrowing, of funding, 
and of paper-money which has at last 
produced astate of things which must 
end in a total destruction of this frame 
of government, or, in a restoration of 
harmony between your Lordships and 
the people. In the year 1806, when the 
party called the Whigs came into power, 
it is perfectly well known to many per- 





sons to whom I micut appeal, that I, 
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who had nothing but what proceeded 
from my hard work, might have been 
in an office under the Government; 
might have shared, at least according to 
my services, in the receipt of the public 
money; and I had not so little vanity, 
or rather, so ill an opinion of myself, as 
not to be of opinion that I might have 
gone on increasing in wealth and in 
power. I was not restrained by any 
consideration of peculiar disinterested- 
ness; and besides, there would have 
been nothing wrong in receiving pay- 
ment in proportion to my services. But 
I objected upon the specific ground ; 
upon the ground expressed to Mr. 
Wynpaam, who made ime the offer, 
that I was sure that to continue to 
carry on the system of borrowing 
and of funding; or, in other words, 
to continue to pay in full tale the 
interest of the National Debt; that 
I was sure that this could not be 
done without involving the country in 
ruin and disgrace ; and that, as I did not 
wish to have any act or part in bring- 
ing such ruin and disgrace upon my 
country, [ would, in no shape whatever, 
take upon my shoulders even the 
smallest particle of responsibility be- 
longing to a sharing in the powers of 
Government, My answer was, I know 
I might be rich; but I should never 
enjoy any riches thus obtained; because 
I am sure that the end must be ruin. 
Better, therefore, to continue poor, and 
if I cannot prevent the day of ruin from 
arriving, I shall, at any rate, when it 
arrives, be held to be free from all 
blame. 

My Lords, in that very year I pub- 
lished a series of papers to show the 
justice, in the first place, of ceasing to 
pay any part of the interest of the debt, 
if the nation should so determine ; and 
the absolute necessity of ceasing, at 
once, to pay a great part of it, unless 
the nation made up its mind to a total 
oversetting of the church and something 
pretty nearly equal to an abrogation of 
the House of Peers. I showed; I may 
say that I proved, that, to continue to 
pay the interest of the debt in fall, after 
a return to gold payments, would, of 


|the usurers by this system would keep 
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perty of land and house-proprietors, of 
the incomes of professional men and of 
the earnings of merchants, manufactu. 
rers, and of all the industrious classes 
that the money placed in the hands of 


rolling over and over until the usurer 
really had the whole country their pro. 
perty, down to the very bodies of the 
people; that, however, before things 
arrived at that point, some great con- 
vulsion or other would come and dislo- 
cate the system; and that the thing 
naturally to be expected was, that, in 
the convulsive movement which the 
thing would thus make to right itself, 
all the ancient institutions of the cour- 
try would be subverted. 

From this termination of the effects 
of this ruinous and cruel system of usury 
we shall now be preserved, if your 
Lordships see your own interests, aod 
act upon those interests, even if I could 
suppose you capable of leaving Justice 
and mercy towards the people wholly 
out of view. You have suffered the 
usurers to proceed till they have ¢t- 
tangled you in meshes from which yot 
can never extricate yourselves; from 
which you must be extricated by the 
people, or never extricated at all. The 
usurers have been gradually taking 
from you your estates, your honour, 
every-thing belonging to you. You 
have felt the loss; but, instead of turt 
‘ing to the people, and calling for ther 
aid to deliver you, you have sought ® 
compensation out of the taxes: on 
have lost your own estates for the '* 
greater part: in many instances, 1h 
are totally gone from you: one ing 
batch of loan-mongers are actually! 
possession of the patrimony of 
peers, and commonersequal in poi 
riches to peers. In cases like my 
estates are actually gone from you : i 
usurers stand at the portals of 5° 
mansions and sneer as you snes Y 
with your barren title on your or 
In other cases, and these so freque”’ ” 
to form the rule, while the cop": 
forms the exception, the estates be ‘ 
to the usurers in reality, while 1 ° 
ward appearance they belong t? ' 



















necessity, cause a transfer of the pro- 


whose names they bear, and have °° 
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ves borne. These outward appear- 
of : 


nces, however, do not deceive the 
orld: the pride and insolence of the 
surers, and various circumstances 
onnected with the transactions, cause 
e reality to be known ; and thus the 
hole order of nobility is sunk in the 
yes of the people. 
While this is going on on the one 
nd, the standing-army in time of 
eace; the colonies, held merely for the 
urposes of patronage ; the monstrous 
luralities in the church; the enormous 
ead weight; the military and naval 
cademies ; the three generals to every 
eciment of horse and foot; the two 
padmirals to every ship of the line; the 
undred and thirteen privy-counsellors 
wollowing up as much annually as is 
equired to pay the poor-rates of eight 
br nine counties; these things, so 
honstrous even upon the naming of 
em, have been created as so many ex- 
uses or pretences for taking from the 
eople ; of wringing from the fruit of 
ier talents and their sweat the means 
of enabling the aristocracy still to hold 
p their heads while the usurers are be- 
‘aving them of their rents. 
At last the people, feeling themselves 
0 heavily oppressed by the exactions 
“cessary to maintain these establish- 
hents, call aloud, and with a voice 
‘hich your Lordships will find to be 
nperative, for a cessation of these in- 
erable burdens. Reluctant to obtain 
¢ cessation by violent means ; still 
army attached to the name and frame 
whens of the Government be- 
+ ed by their fathers, they seek a 
: rs from their burdens without a wish 
bei things so sacred in their eyes 
* a ~e to their hearts. They well 
8 at the only peaceable mode of 
ome ree is, by first obtaining the 
an . ich of right belongs to them, 
‘ wana the men who are to make 
os nae) Govern them, to impose the 
re Ma them, and to take care that 
b ot aa be disposed of for the bene- 
busi © nation. The Reform Bill, 
bene sane perfectly satisfactory to 
mld we Ne not precisely what I 
: waded, » the people in general are 
» and I am persuaded, will give 
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us essentially that necessary power. 
Now, then, there are your Lordships, 
with this bill before you; and your 
Lordships before this anxiously ex« 
pecting, most peaceably disposed, and 
most generous of all the people upon 
the face of the earth. ‘To refuse to pass 
this bill would, in the first place, be re 
fusing to do that which would rescue 
yourselves from the thraldom in which 
you are held by the usurers, which'is'a 
thousand times worse than the bondage 
from which Moses delivered his coun~ 
trvmen, the twelves tribes of Israel. 
You cannot extricate yourselves from 
the grasp which the usurers have upon 
you without the cordial aid of the peo+ 
ple. You are like the poor bird which 
the serpent has half devoured: you aré 
covered all over with the slaver of the 
usurers: you are sinking into their guls 
let by degrees; you would cry to the 
people for assistance, and would have 
cried to them long ago if you had been 
wise; but, instead of that, you have 
flattered the usurers, and have sought 
safety for yourselves in grinding’ the 
people in a manner which they will no 
longer endure. To reject this bill is 
therefore the most unwise thing in the 
world, seeing that it would inevitably 
lead to your own emancipation from 
the intolerable thraldom in which you 
are held by the usurers. A reformed 
Parliament would be enjust towards the 
people ; would deserve their execration, 
and would, in a short time, be destroyed 
by them, if it did not take from those 
who profit from them the excuses and 
pretensions above-mentioned for screw- 
ing out of the people, not only the pro- 
fits of their earnings, but, in many 
cases, their very means of bare -exist- 
ence. A reformed Parliament would 
take from the aristocracy that which it 
unjustly takes from the people; but 
that reformed Parliament would crush 
the usurers, and would deliver the aris- 
tocracy from thraldrom. All the non 
sense about “natioal faith;” that 
watch-word of the usurers ; that terror 
of the cowardly debtors; that delusive 
sound in the mouths of h 3 that 
means of misleading fools; that source 





‘of delusion will vanish in a twinkling 
N2 : 
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men will soon perceive that children 
are not bound ; that moral justice never 
called upon children to live the lives of 
beggars and of slaves on account of 
debts contracted by their parents; men 
will join with the barrister of the mid- 
dle temple who has just issued a pam- 

hlet from the shop of Wrtson of the 
Royal Exchange, entitled “ The Sponge,” 
in ridiculing the monstrous idea of. a 
former people having the power of tax- 
ing their successors for debts which 
they chose to contract; and they will 
laugh with him at the natural progress 
of ‘ this cool, snug knavery,” ending in 
enactments to shift the whole of the 
burden from the present shoulders to 
those of posterity, being the consumma- 
tion of this “ thorough-bred, finished 
cheat.” Be your Lordships well-as- 
sured, that a reformed Parliament, from 
which the usurers and their tools would 
be pretty nearly wholly excluded, would 
speedily put an end to this grinding 
fraud; and, by an equilable adjustment 
of contracts between man and man 
also, would make the aristocracy once 
more that which they have gradually 
ceased to be, through the instrumen- 
tality of themselves, wheedled along as 
they have been from time to time to 
give away their estates to the usurers 
and to take from the people the fruits of 
their talents and their sweat in exchange. 

Thus, the Reform Bill would operate 
greatly to the advantage of the aristo- 
cracy. It could not fail to do this 
without failing also to relieve the peo- 
ple; but, on the other hand, to reject 
the Reform Bill would not keep the 
present taxing system from perishing, 
while it would, at the same time, put 
an end to the taxing system in sucha 
manner as would expose the aristocracy 
to destruction instead of preserving it. 
The very first effect of a rejection of the 
bill by your Lordships would be a 


serious discussion of the question of|you. Ask yourselves this question : “Y 


a right to reject this bill, it being a 
il not at all affecting any of your 
rights or privileges; but solely a matter 
of regulation as to the manner in which 
the Commons shall cause the agents for 
contracting their business and taking 
care of their interests to be chosen 


iby and amongst themselves. We know 
that, according to the laws and constitu. 
tion of the kingdom, the Reform Bill 
cannot become a law without the assent 
of your Lordships: but we also know 
that no bill can become a law even with 
the assent of your Lordships, unless it 
receive. the assent of the King. We 
know that the King’s assent is necessary 
to make a bill an act; but we also 
know, that when the two Houses have 
passed a bill, the King never does refuse 
his assent ; and. that it is clearly under: 
stood, that, if he were to refuse it, there 
would be. a state of things such as we 
should hardly eall a continuation of the 
Government in its usual form and man- 
ner. Now, it is well known, it is a fact 
certain, that the King’s assent to this 
bill is ready; it is. well known, that, 
with voice as. unanimous .as voice of 
a people can possibly be, the. people of 
England now call for the passing of this 
bill; it is also well known, as was be- 
fore observed, that this. bill relates to 
something which is to be. done for the 
interests of the.Commons only; that t 
is a matter not at all affecting the 
rights of the Peers; and there is this 
further thing perfectly well known, that 
it is a measure to put an end to certaia 
Wrongs committed against the Com 





mons by usurpations from a_partic!p d 
tion in which some of the Peers have to ¢ 
not been wholly exempt. of 

Think, therefore, my Lords, of the disa 
inevitable conclusion, in the mind 0 Ref 
every man of sense, which would # des 
once be made in consequence of the r ind 
jection of this, bill by.your Lordships able 
Ask yourselves whether the millious nec 
would not regard it as an open declare aa 
tion that you preferred your ow! en “pe 
rests to theirs; that you looked it Wi 
the Government and the people as i! Hon 
solely for you ; and that you are ag mee 
mined that they should still ex't = 
what would be the, ens: Lakes . aa 
question: pronounce the air : 
it, and in say what would be ape “va 
cision of the people upon hear!?s ery’ + 
answer. Iam of opinion, from ¢* > - 
thing that I have seen and have wd n+ 
that the rejection’ of the bill by } Whe 





‘Lordships would produce no convulsion 
<n thecountry ; no general commotion ; 
but Lam equally well satisfied that it 
would produce that which has been so 
Jong talked of; that which has been 
talked of ever since the memorable de- 
‘claration of the Duke of Wellington 
"against all reform whatsoever ; namely, 
a legal refusal to pay the direct taxes. 
' But a few days ago, the great parish of 
Marylebone came to the resolution not 
to pay rates until a reform took place in 
the vestry of the parish. This is the 
natural and quiet course. Men do not 
resist; but the effect of their refusal is 
the same as if they resisted. There is 
no violence exercised ; there is nothing 
illegal done or propounded ; the law is 
strictly obeyed; because the law has 
provided, that, if the man do not pay, 
his goods shall be distrained and sold, 
in order to satisfy the demand of the 
tax-gatherer. It has happened to me 
to have applications, from many parts 
of the country, and one very recently, 
to give the applicants information how 
thev are to proceed in refusing to pay 
the direct taxes. My answer has been, 
and my answer to this recent applica- 
tion gow is, Obey the law: pay, or 
quietly suffer your effects to be taken 
and said, 

Now, my Lords, I will not attempt 
to describe to you the immediate effects 
of this mode of showing the people's 
stpprobation of the rejection of the 

eform Bill; I will not attempt to 
describe to you how readily men are 
induced to do that which is so conform- 
able with their present convenience and 
necessities ; how speedily the example 
rite from house to house, from pa- 
loan parish, from county to county ; 
Ae hot attempt to describe the situa- 
< 0 of the Government at the end of a 
i ee the beginning of scenes 
ing : will present themselves to the 
mr ofr every man in the kingdom, high 
sinha who has not taken leave of his 
awit oa In such a case, all force is un- 
ded cakes eae 
and there’: ng from one motive ; 
tare Wace force, be it of what na- 
when tha? capable of controlling men 

us animated and thus acting. | 
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In the meanwhile, the passions of 
men would be excited: they would 
ihink of things that they never thought 
of before: the combinations of various 
descriptions, the clubs, the associations, 
the unions, that have already been cre- 
ated by what CasrLereacH insolently 
called “the ignorant impatience of tax- 
ation,” would be augmented in number 
and prodigiously increased in point of 
strength. Their eyes would be directed 
to one object only: the displeasure of 
men in every part of the country would 
dart towards one single point, and that 
point would be your Lordships. It 
would be impossible, in such a state of 
things, that the question, so frequently 
agitated in the world, whether an here- 
ditary chamber of legislators were de- 
sirable or otherwise; it would be im- 
possible that this question should not 
be agitated from one end of the king- 
dom to the other ; and, with this great 
disadvautage to your Lordships, that 
all the arguments in your favour, which 
are many and powerful, and which, 
when men’s minds are cool, have great 
weight and lead to a decision in favour 
of such an institution, would become so 
unpopular that scarcely a man would be 
found to dare to put them forward. I€ 
would be in vain to say that England 
has been, for ages after ages, for century 
after century, the greatest, the freest, 
the happiest country in the-world ; that 
her people have been the most industri- 
ous, her merchants and traders most 
famed for their integrity, her soil the 
seat of the best living, the best manners, 
and the best morals, and that all this 
has been under a Government of which’ 
the peers have formed one branch. out 
of three. ‘It would be in vain to remind 
men of this: in vain to remind them 
that the laws grown together under this ° 
Government are those very laws which. 
the Americans, upon obtaining their in- 
dependence, bound their future rulers 
never to deprive them of: it would be. 
in vain to remind men that, even in 


been erect 


of Peers: it would be in vain to cal 
upon men to take care not to pull down 





that iene a second chamber has , 
» somewhat approaching, in / 
its powers; to the powers of this lose | 
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that which had so long subsisted, that 
under which such ages of happiness and 
of glory had been enjoyed. All this, at 
the present moment, and at any mo- 
ment when men were cool, might be 
urged with not only a fair chance, but 
with a certainty, of producing a convic- 
tion; but, at a time when all men’s 
minds would be heated, filled with no- 
thing but a knowledge of their wrongs 
and with a resentment against the 
cause of preventing those wrongs from 
being put an end to, no argument that 
human ingenuity could devise, or hu- 
man eloquence could enforce, would 
avail more than the whistling of the 
winds. 

From such a state of things; from 
such a suspension of reason and pre- 
dominaace of passion, [ pray your Lord- 
ships, by your approaching discussions 
and decision, to preserve yourselves and 
ourcountry. Ifany-thing coming from 
me can have no weight with you, [ pray 
you to remember the fate of the noblesse 
of France, those wanderers over the face 
of the earth, who might have saved 
themselves and their sovereign also, had 
they not been animated witha resolution 
to preserve ill-gotten power. Their best 
defender, Burke, relates that, only a 
few months before their final overthrow, 
there was not a man in France who 
would not have treated with contempt 
and scorn a proposition to abrogate the 
order of nobility. I do beseech your 
Lordships to call to mind what he says 
upon this subject. There was not a 
man in France who would not have 
treated with contempt and scorn any 
proposition for the making of a change 
of this description. Yet in a few 
months the people of France, with al- 
most unanimous voice, suppressed, le- 
gaily suppressed, that same order of 
nobility ; and mark the cause : between 
the assembling of the States General 
and the suppression of that order, the 
nobility had turned their faces against 
the people ; instead of yielding to the 
reforms which were demanded and be- 
come absolutely necessary, they rejected 
the reforms, and hastened away to join, 
some of them in arms and some by in- 
trigue, the enemies of those reforms. 
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That your Lordships entertain any 
serious intention of thus placing your. 
selves in open hostility to the people of 
this kingdom, I do not believe: conf- 
dently as it is asserted, the assertion 
comes from those who fatten on the 
sufferings of the people ; and, therefore, 
[ do not believe it. I have, however, 
thought it my duty, knowing, as I do, 
nothing at all of your intentions, to give 
you this warning, lest there should be 
some ground for those assertions. | 
trust that your Lordships will act as 
becomes you in this important case, and 
that, in consequence of such acting, you 
and your descendants will enjoy, as your 
forefathers have done, the estates and 
the titles which belong to you. I be- 
lieve that those who entertain wishes 
the contrary of this, are at present very 
few in number. For my own part, my 
sincere wish is that the Government of 
England may continue to be a Govern- 
ment of King, Lords, and Commons, 
I hope that no effort will be wanted on 
the part of any man to persuade the 
people that it is the interest of the 
weaver and the ploughman that this 
species of Government should still exist 
as much as it is the interest of the Peers 
themselves. If any exertion of the kind 
were necessary, that which I could make 
should always be ready ; but ifa crisis 
were to arrive when it would become 4 
question whether these desires of mine 
should be gratified at the expense of the 
greatness and happiness of the king- 
dom, I trust that, with whatever sorrow, 
I should say, Let what else may come, 
let the country be great and happy: 


Wm. COBBETT. 
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THE CRIMINAL CODE. 


_ Waueruer this really be the ag¢ ° 
improvement, as. sensible Peel called it 
some time ago, may be, — 

certainly is, a matter of doubt; but 
there can bs. no. oan ater ; 
any man who. has one eye. 
of his head and one ear 
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of the basest and most barefaced hypo- 
isy, too, that the world ever witnessed. 
Amongst all the instances of this hypo- 
risy, the petitions and other cries of 
arious descriptions for softening the 
riminal Code, for emancipating the 
negroes, for interfering with the Hindoo 
idows in their self-devotion on the 
ombs of their husbands, are the most 
lisyusting ; because manifestly intended 
or no other purpose than that of ob- 
ining for the actors applause for that 
ingular humanity, one particle of 
hich, it is evident, they do mot possess. 
Before I go further, I shall insert a peti- 
ion, presented to the House of Lords 
by the Duke of Sussex, on the 7th 
pf September, from inhabitant house- 
holders of the City of London, Jiable to 
erve as jurors, to which I shall add the 
peech of the Lord Chancellor upon the 
ecasion, together with the few words 
hich are said to have been uttered by 
orl Tenterden and by the Duke of 
Vellington ; and then I shall subjoin 


— upon the subject from 
myself, 


To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
: and Temporal of the United Kingdum of 
. Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled— 
“The Petition of the undersigned Inhabitant 
. Householders of the City of London, 
; “liable to serve as Jurors.. 
— Showeth—That your petitioners 
: with deep regret the excessive and in- 
‘criminate severity of the Criminal Laws, 
which annex to offences of different degrees 
of moral guilt the punishment of Death, 
aa confound the simple invasion of the 
be ps Property with the most malignant 
ie — crimes against the person and 
' That the recent acts, passed with the pro- 
“sed intention to amend and improve the 
Crimiual. Laws, have mot remedied the evil 
“which an enlightened community have 
the greatest reason to complain, but have 
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“* affect the liberties and the lives of men 
‘* should proportion the punishment to the 
‘* offence, and not teach cruelty to the people, 
*¢ by examples of vindictive legislation. 
‘‘ That where public opinion does not go 
‘¢ along with the laws, the persons who suffer 
‘¢ under them are regarded as the victims of 
“¢ Jegislative tyranny or judicial caprice, and 
‘«* not as criminals whose doom has been pro- 
‘* neunced by the voice of dispassionate jus- 
** tice. 
‘‘ That the criminals executed in this coun- 
‘¢iry are selected out of a far greater number 
‘‘ sentenced to death, and where the practice 
‘‘ condemns the law, the law ought to be al- 
“ tered, that criminals might suffer the pu- 
‘‘ nishment of their guilt by the authority of 
‘* defined statutes, and not by the uncertain 
‘¢ and capricious rule of judicial discretion. 
‘* That in the present state of the law, juries 
*¢ feel extremely reluctant to convict, when the 
<* penal consequences of the offence excite-a 
‘¢ conscientious horror on their minds, lest the 
‘* rigorous performance of their duty as jurors 
‘should make them accessory to judicial 
‘¢ murder. Hence, in courts of justice, a 
‘* most unnecessary and painful struggle is oc- 
‘¢ casioned by theconflict of the feelings of ajust 
“ humanity with the sense of the obligation of 
** an oath. ' 

“‘ That witnesses also are very frequently 
“ reluctant to give evideoce, as well as juries 
‘€ to convict, lest they might bring upon their 
«¢ consciences the stain of blood; and thus 
‘¢ criminals who, under a more rational and 
«« considerate code of laws, would meet the 
‘* punishment due to their crimes, escape with 
*¢ complete impunity. 

‘¢ That for these reasons, your petitioners 
‘« humbly pray your right honourable House 
*€ to take the Criminal laws into your consi- 
 deration, for the purpose of the revision and 


‘amendment of the same, by drawing a 
ston tights of propedty and gcacs of rllascs 
‘* the ri property v 

‘and blood, and by abolishipg¢he.penalty of 
“Death in all cases in whieh rislative 
“ power cannot ju pith 








still ‘eft those laws a disgrace to our civili- 





“a\iou, by retaining the opprobrious distine- | 
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The Lorp CHANCELLOR: The subject was | of thpee ore pimply meee pe prend . 
certainly of very great importance, and cer-| vague feelings of humanity Ao Got gaa. 
tainly well worthy of the most profound con- | all such feelings, if ee ss _ mode 

ideration; but none of their Lordships were of preventing crimes which, a though not at- 
alled upon to express any opinion on the! tended with immediate personal violence, yet 
matter in the petition at present; and he| were ofa ae to lead pao hg 
should have hardly obtruded himself on their | of society, then recourse mus aa vO Ws 
Lordships’ attention, had it not been that he| severest punishment. He wished, therefore, 
yraships attention, . . he 
ib varticularly aud personally alluded | to guard himself from being understood that 
had been | ; os WN at | murder was the only crime for which death 
to by his Royal Highness, wo one was @/ mu oe Th warrant 

resent, however, called on to give an opinion | ought to be inflicted. There w1s no a t 
aa this, certainly not simple, but, on the con- | in scripture ere rea Ny alee 
trary, very complicated aud intricate question. | the only pa Pi e Y Soil de 
zane i oe coe wae pert - "There an pe) a. Seewhd’ to intimate that 

rree of attention was undeniable. 1ere | noble Lord, 7 TES: 
no thing mentioned in the petition, how- | murder was, ct Mec laperA Mer Seoul bee 
ever, which bad better, perhaps, have ee | conan ~ point eat bt lace where it wa 
oy in ct an hich | prohibited [niches of other Crimes, It was 

se ‘ ‘ - pon) ‘x ‘ ’ 
aaah highest Court of Appeal not only in | indeed said, Te Sa Abc a a 
civil but in criminal cases. After long con- | blood, by man shal abt ec oh ohibitoe 
sideration and practical experience, he had that was an Ele dabaren id AN te the te 
certainly been led to conclude that our penal and if the noble Lor pe sae Shaear-ahe 
laws were capable of much amendment in re- | vitican law, 48 = , ad oe. punishable 
spect to the severity of punishments. But crimes out ms undre be oF chaon, andl 
when the petitioners called for the abolition | by death. Oo, in 1 ; a ereet all i 
of the punishment of death in regard to all | robbery with great vio date cnr ers 
crimes against property, if unattended with | admitted that the —— soft wean a 
murder or personal violence, he felt himself | to be inflicted. He, ty 4 adl as had been 
called upon to declare that he was uot pre- | pared to draw the line ” he. had oneal 
pared to draw the line exactly in that manner ; | done by the ear yigta err Ne inte he ott 
for nothing, in his opinion, could be less ju- | himself by a similar dec sale eltvest came 
dicious than thus to class crimes which might Sented a petition to a + House. .But the 
be of a very different character under the same to the present, in col: id hich stent a 
denomination. Why was it that it was held | petitioners had — } met shat come ¥ 
right to puta murderer to death? Not, cer- | great importance. F vey n of Grand Juries 
tainly, because it had been said in scripture, | them had served as Foreme table to serve a 
**Whoso sheddeth a man’s blood, by ered, and that -all.of, Shemy were of them were 
shall his blood be shed.” They. had no right} Grand Jurymen—that me invased ia 
to put even a murderer to death for any other men of great property, Rich ‘M's partictlat 
reason than that it was expedient that he | commercial pursuits, whic evere losses. from 
should be put te death, i They had no other | manner, exposed | oe to for at which a 
right nor warrant, either in reason or religion. frauds, and especially ont the petitionen 
The object was to prevent others from com- | obviously the crime to M c 1 of which tbe 
miiting the crime of murder; and as the com- | more particularly alludee » an it was certain 
fortable existence of seciety depended on the | were principally the a. these: persoas 
repression of that highest crime, it Was ex-|a most apres ote ie Lordsbips the 
pedient to secure its repression by attachivg | came forward and to sev against that crime 
to its commission the highest penalty. When they could find no secur 8 y said that they 
a murder was committed, or very great evil | in capital punishment. They <naidt: uti 
had happened, they had no right to inflict | were extremely reluctant to ~ he sure, *0 
another great evil on the community by put- they did not prosecute, ae » said that Wit 
ting the offender todeath, except that it was | their own fault. But then they ive evidence, 
necessary that the second evil should be in- | nesses could not be brought to ht to cob 
flicted, because the good of society required | and that jurors could not be pies eit” cast 
that all means, even the severest, should be vict; ahd then they might Pr tically the 
used in order to check the crime of mutder. | simply on the ground, t ye tried, am 
It was right, because no man could be safe} present state of the law had oes the ms 
unless the gravest offences were checked by | had failed of its effect. Tha although Ne 
the gravest penalties. But there were other important part of the vase feelivgs ™ 
offences which, although not of such great was far from nadecyaluing: \ but that @ 
and direct injury to society as murder, yet had | humanity, and had no dou re was ove 
a very strong tendency to the devastation and | were excellent men. But i od, 

subversion of society; and he was not pre-| of their petition which, in ins, He® 
pared to say that in all cases of that descrip- | not be sanctioned by theif how. honours 
tion, «veo although not attended with violence least, could not understand trifle with \* 
and b'oodshed, the highest punishment ought | men serving on juries could to the jury 
to be dispensed with, They ought not tojudge | oaths, The oath administered 
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-:. and a true deliverance make, between our 
svereien Lord the King and the prisoner at 
e bar, and a true verdict give, according to 
he evidence. So help you God.” And yet 
hey appeared disposed suddenly to forget 
cir character of jurors, and to erect them- 
lves into legislators. In this character of 
awgivers, they not only made a bew law for 
heuselves, but appeared to think that, in the 
aceof their oath, they might be justified in 
riving a verdict against the evidence. How 
ny honourable mau could reconcile this to 
bis couscience, he could not conceive. The 
ury had no more to do than say, whether, in 
int of fact, the crime had been committed ; 
ud it was for the judge to award the punish- 
bent; and he could award only that which 
he law had prescribed. He could not com- 
preieud how it was possible for them to re- 
vucile it to their consciences to pronounce a 
hau not guilty, when the weight of evidence 
reponderated against him. As a lawyer, as 
judge, aud as a legislator, he could see uo 
fouuds ox) Which any man could reconcile to 
's couscience such a course of conduct. If 
were aciime to inflict the punishment of 
eath in such cases, the crime was not that of 
¢ jurors, but of the legislature (hear, bear); 
ud nuotil the Jaw was altered, the former 
ere bound to act by ir. 

Lord TenTERDEN said that the petitioners 
ught to consider, that those who suffered 
fath were very few in comparison to those 
" punishable with death. 

i Dake of Wattincroe said that i 
ith that which exist ry “ihe as ee 
zhi to he neshe ws “ y other countries, it 
agland a pres me mere that there was not in 
ler countrses a ich’ conti es dane 
ach tha unt which contributed greatly to 

growth of crime. 


be, speech of the Lord Chancellor 
\ vn Worthy of attention through- 
ee particularly that part which 
my * the confession of jurors, that 
“A A themselves compelled some- 
a 7. — the effects of a struggle 
tte! “Hy compassion for the cri- 
i and their sense of the obliga- 

their oaths; in other words, 






Spe, the commission of perjury and 
that. © upon feelings of compassion ; 
tr pas the end of about twenty 
Sie Fane toil oa the part of that 
bi yas Mackintosh who, in 1819 

sed a wish note to reach me, 
ng Mr. Perry ; at the 
twenty years of hie Sliilant 


"is to soften the Criminal Code, the 


ry 























siminal cases was, “You shall well and truly | 


49 committed the offences which were by | 


hat ey 
» at the very least, they balanced | 
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# of seven sucestive Old Bally Tied the 
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grand juries, and upwards of eleven 
hundred of merchants, traders, &c., 


who have served or are eligible to serve: 


as jurors, come and openly declare that 
the Criminal Code is still so bloody that 
they feel a painful struggle in their 
breasts, arising from a conflict of the 
feelings of just humanity, and their 
sense of the obligations of an oath: 
in other terrible words, that this Cri- 
minal Code, at the end of twenty years’ 
labour of this Scotch softener, leaves 
them the choice, and only the choice, 
between the commission of cruelty and 
the commission of the damnable sin of 
perjury. The Lord Chancellor depre- 


cated this part of the petition, but he. 


said nothing in defence of the Criminal 
Code. He did not say anything against 
the code, indeed; and he might have 
defended it by telling these eleven hun- 
dred merchants and traders, that either 


the present grinding system of taxation, 


must be given up; or that the Crimi- 
nal Code, with all its horrors, must be 
persevered in; it being utterly impos- 
sible to collect the present nominal 
amount of taxes in the present money 


harder. 

Bat now for Sir Jammy, the humane 
softener of the Criminal Code. Sir 
Jammy, when he began the humane 
work, distinctly stated, that he did not 
mean to extend his softenings to that 
part of the code which related to polite- 
cal offences. Not he, indeed; his hu~ 
manity was of too sublime and refined 
a sort to step in between libellers and 
destruction: his tender heart yearned 
only for pick-pockets, thieves, house-. 
breakers, horse-stealers, robbers, and 
the like unfortunate fellow-creatures. 
Whether he inchided those guilty of 
not-to-be-named offences, [ do not re- 
collect ; but I know that he particularly 
disavowed all intention to soften the 
new treason laws, the soldier-seducing 
death laws, and all those offences and 
laws relating to those offences ¢ 
under the names of sedition, blasphemy, 
and libelling. Sir Jasmry, to do him 
justice, did cause the laws which autho- 





burning of witches 


without such a code, and without con-- 
tinuing to make that code harder and. 
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and wizards to be repealed! Humane 
Scotchman ! and so, for the future, no 
poor woman will be burned as a witch, 
and no man hanged as a wizard. Dur- 
ing the time that Sir Jammy has been at 
work in softening the code, it has been 
made transportation for seven years, by 
the justices of the peace, for being out 
poaching in the night; magistrates 
have been authorized by the new tres- 
pass law to commit men to jail and to 
bodily punishment, for trespass even so 
great as the stepping out of a foot- 
path. It has been made felony to take 
an apple off a tree; and he, good Sir 
Jammy, hard at work softening the code 
all the while ; but, Ellenborough’s act 
has been passed, which act, improved by 
Sir Jammy’s fast friend, the Marquis of 
Lansdown, has made it death barely to 
strike any man who can cause a bill of 
indictment to be preferred against the 
party striking, charging that party with 
intent to murder, though the party 
stricken has received no wound and no 
hurt whatsoever; and on this law it was 
that Judge Vaughan condemned to deatia 
and sent to the gallows, Henry Cook, a 
a amg of Mitcheldever, who struck 

ingham Baring in a fray, the said 
Bingham Baring being actively engaged 
at a meeting of magistrates at Alresford 
the very next day, and being, three 
days after that, engaged in the renowned 
adventure at Marwell, in the apprehend- 
ing and handcuffing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle. This law should now be called 
the Ect_evporoven-Lanspown Law ; 
hut, I allow that this law is necessary 
as long as the present system of taxing 
and of tithing shall remain. 

During the time that Sir Jamary has 
had his soul of humanity rivetted to the 
object of softening the Criminal Code, 
wt has been made, in the first place, 
heavily penal in the way of fine. In the 
next place, banishment for life; in the 
next place, it has been made necessary 
for writers, publishers and printers, to 
be held in bunds beforehand ; lastly, 
and only last year, the time of pleading 
has been shortened, and the term be- 
tween conviction and punishment. has 
heen taken away; and there are now 
Mr. Carlile, sent atonce to two years’ 
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jail, and ten years’ bonds afterwards, b 


lor, sent to two years’ felons’ jail, heavy 
fine, and bonds that I have forgotten, 
by the Justices of the Peace of the 
county of Surrey! These two for libel, 
And there is William Sutton, condemned 
to death in Hampshire, and transported 
for life, he being eighteen years of age, 
and joining with other lads in a sort of 
half drunken frolic, for taking four cop- 
per pennies from a man in open day; 
and there is Robert Mason, condemned 
to death and transported for life for 
being in a mob who had pressed him to 
go with them, ani who took five shil- 
lings from a parson (which the parson 
gave them), he, Robert Mason, never 
having touched or seen the money; 
but, and to this I always return, there's 
Henry Cook, lying in the church 
yard at Mitcheldever, with neck 
stretched for having struck Binosaw 
Baring, who came to interrupt a mod 
of which Cook made a part ; for having 
struck him without doing him bodily 
harm of any description ; there !s the 
whole group, Sir Jamay ? Look at 
them, pining out their lives 10 jails, 
sent into slavery ‘for life, or rotting ™ 
their graves, snatched out of life at the 
age of nineteen: look at them, Sir Jam- 
wy; look at all the slaves that are now 
toiling in Botany Bay, in virtue of = 
tences of Justices of the Peace, for W 
in pursuit of wild animals ; look “ : 
hundreds and thousands of husbandles 
wives and fatherless children who have 
been made such by the criminal co’ ‘ 
which code has actually been ma; 
been enacted in the assembly to — 
youbelong ; beenenacted by your os 
while you have been pouring oUt) i 
tender soul in the soft accents of awe 
nity, and have been calling upo" oath 
genial hearts to come to your al’ 

petitions for softening the crim 


necessary as long as one 


thirteen Pri unsellors 





the Recorder of London ; and Mr. Tay. 


code; but still I say, that ied 
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long as you shall receive part of the 
sixty millions of taxes, the last breath of 
; your body will evaporate in talking be- 
fore I shall care a straw for your pro- 
- fessions of a desire to soften the criminal 
code. 

Lord Tenrerpen observed that, 
though the law inflected death in very 
many cases, the number actually put to 
death was comparatively small. His 
Lordship might have added, that this 
gave a most terrible power of selection 
to the Judges, of the exercise of which 
power I could cite some instances, if I 
judged this to be the proper time for 
doing it. There must be some discre- 
tion; but the discretion which exists 
now is of such an extensive nature as to 
have totally changed the effect of the 
laws of England. 

The Duke of Wexuiineron wants a 
preventive police! More soldiers! What, 
more soldiers! more gendarmerie ! 
This is the soldier's remedy ; and 1 must 
confess, that even this remedy will, at 
last, be found to be the only sufficient 
remedy, if one man is to have a million 
of the public money given to him, and 
if one hundred and thirteen of them are 
to be in the permanent receipt of as 
much money as would pay the poor- 
rates of nine of the counties of England. 

lowever, we shall see whether a re- 
formed Parliament will not be a little 
more able in the work of softening the 

| “minal code than Scotch Sir Jamay, 


‘ent by the borough of Knaresborough, 
as been, 





REFORM BILL. 


Tuis bill is now gol 
going to the House 
. Lords; it will be passed in the 
ommonis next Monday. As a sort of 
p rion introduction to the Lords, the 
om of Rapnor presented a petition to 
be r ~~ the 18th of Septem- 
’ n ic a short, but 
an debate vee I shall ingert 
debate, as t reported in the 
| Morning Chronicle ;” and then make 
v remarks which it 
lometocallfor, = 99° tb 
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The Earl of Rapnor presented a petition 
from two respectable individuals, in favour of 
the Reform Bill. Although the petition 
was signed by only two individuals, yet 
they signed it in the name and on the behalf 
of an extensive Political Union. The petition, 
therefore, represented the sentiments of a 
ereat body of people. Of course he presented 
it only as the petition of those who signed it. 

Lord Kenyon observed, that this Political 
Union could not be considered as a legal as- 
sociation ; and consequently, this would be 
received as the petition of those whosigned it. 

The Earl of Rapnor.—He had stated that 
he presented it only as the petition of those 
who signed it, 

Lord Kinc.—The thing was so put; but at 
the same time it was properly stated that it 
expressed the opinions of large bodies of peo- 
ple in this country, and their Lordship’s de- 
ceived themselves if they thought that the 
present quiet relative to the subject of reform 
indicated any change in the opinions of the 
people, or any diminution of their zeal iu the 
cause. If they were quiet, it was in the con- 
fidence that the Reform Bill would pass; aud 
if it should not pass, then the enemies of this 
House would say that it was high time to 
consider what was the use of the House— 

Lord WynFroro rose to order. He consi- 
dered that it was disorderly to say that it was 
a question whether the House was of any use. 

Lord Kino contended that he was perfectly 
inorder. He only said that in- case the bill 
did not pass, the adversaries of the House 
would, for that reason, make it a question 
whether thé House was of any use; and it was 
their Lordships" duty to take care that no such 
pretence should be afforded them to make ita 
question, more especially as he was sorry to 
say that this House had no great character to 
lose. 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. It was con- 
trary to the orders and rules of the House to 
say, that the House had no great character to 
lose. He hoped their Lordships would never 
suffer that to be said in that Mouse. (Hear, 
from the opposition benches.) 

The Marquess of Lonponpexrry.— My 
Lords, I move that the words be taken down. 

The Earl of Rapnor objected to this, and 
contended that the nuble Marquess was too 
late, It was the rule in the other House, and 
he believed it was the rule in this,. that the 
words could not be taken down after observa- 
tions made by any Member in the interval. 

The Loro Cuancettor put the questions, 
that the words be taken down ;- and thea ob- 
served, that the rule was, that words could not 
be taken duwn after a noble Baron bad inter- 
posed something in the interval. The motion 
must eee repneree | a a 
were spoken, or it was contrary to order 

to it. He therefore that the noble 
would withdraw his motion. — > 

The Marquess of LonponDeRry consented 
ander these circumstances to withdraw his 
motion; but had it not beea for the point of 
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form which stood in his way, the words them- 
selves were so improper anc unbecoming, that 
he would have persisted in taking the opinion 
of their Lordships whether they ought not to 
be taken down. It was only because the noble 
Baron had iuterposed that he withdrew the 
motron. 

Lord Kinc.—He had meant no offerce 
whatever to the noble Lords. He had only 
said that the House had no great character to 
lose, because— 

The Marquess of Satissury.—I move that 
the words be taken down. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR again put the 
question, ** That the words be taken down ;” 
and then observed, that the noble Baron had 
only repeated the words with a view to explain 
what he meant by them, and then the noble 
Marquess moved that they be taken down 
while the noble Baron was in the act of expla- 
nation, The noble Baron said, * 1 made use 
of the words, but if any noble Lords were of 
fended by them, | offer to explain in what sense 
I used them, in order to show that the noble 
Lords had no reason to be offended with them.” 


Now, if the noble Lord bad said that this | 


House had no great character to lose as ex- 
pressive of his own opinion that the House 
deserved the imputation, and that it was de- 
servedly low in character, he should have 
thought that that wasdisorderly. But he un- 
derstood the noble Baron to use the words as 
Jamenuting that there were persons in this 
country with whom the House was in bad re- 
pute. The noble Baron meant to state it as 
an argument, that certain persons, who were 


apt to detract from the character of the House, 
would not be satisfied uuless they did so and | 


so. But the noble Baron made no attack on 
the House in his own character, but merely 
said that there were certain persous who, iu a 
certain event, would take the opportunity to 
attack it, right or wrong. 
The Marquis of Satispury did not wish to 
ress the matter agaiust the opinion of the 
asks but would wait to see whether the 
words would be satisfactorily explained or 
not, and thea he would determine whether he 
should persist in his motion that they be taken 
down or not. It was clear that atrocious at- 
tempts were made to inflame the minds even 
of well-meaning men against that House. He 
would wait to hear the explanation, 
Lord KinG.—A motion had been made by 
a noble Marquess that the words be taken 
down, and he was informed that he was too 
late, as a noble Baron bad interposed some 
observations. He (Lord King) then proceed- 
ed to explain, and with that view repeated the 
words; and another noble Marquess moved 
that they be taken down, thereby preventiug 
that explanation, which, if the noble Marquess 
had only permitted bim to utter another sen- 
tence, would have proved that there was fo 
ground for any such motion. He would not 
t the words, as they appeared to be so 
ofensive to some of their Lordships; but he 
had used them because there were certain 
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persons who, in case their Lordships should 
reject the Reform Bill, would be very apt to 
assail the character of the House on that ac- 
count; aud his object was to impress ou that 
House the importance of not affording them 
any such handle. It was needless for their 
Lordships to attempt to conceal from them- 
selves that there were many such persons in 
this country. He might say that there were 
many persous whovthought that, on the ques- 
tions of the Corn Laws, the Game Laws, aud 
of Reform, this House was indisposed to con- 
sult the best interests of the commuuity ; and 
his observation was, that such persons would 
consider the rejection by their Lordships of 
the reform as manifesting that indisposrtion, 
and they would hold out that circumstance as 
a strong proof that®&hey were deserving of the 
character imputed to them. Aud he had men- 
tioned this as a powerful reason for their 
Lordships avaiding the precipice which lay 
before them. Hehoped their Lordships would 








act prudently in this matter, and disappoiut 
| those who were ill-affected towards them. 
| Lord WHarncirre hoped that their Lord- 
ships would not suffer themselves to be in- 
fluenced in their proceedings by popular cla- 
mour. He did not think that this House stood 
on the brink of a precipice, as the noble Lord 
| had stated. In the petition, there were some 
expressions which appeared unwarrautably ( 

impute motives and opinions to their Lorl- 
‘ships which ought not to be imputed. If their 
| Lordships should reject the bill, it would net 
be because they were actuated by a desire 
retain their influence in the House of Com- 
mons, but because they thought that there 
was great danger to the House in this new 
constitation, however much they miglit be 
| disposed to give way to the just and reasonable 
wishes of the people. 

The Marquess of Savispury thought him. 
self justified, after the explanation which - 
been given, in withdrawiug the motion, a? 
he withdrew it accordingly. 

The petition was then read: it stated that 
the petitioners had no wish to encroach on 7 
proper privileges of their Lordships, but = 
wished to maintain the proper rights of = 
people. It was ordered to be laid on © 
table, 


It is impossible to gather from this 
debate any-thing of the intention of the 
Lords, one way.or.other; but, for 
reasons which I have given in the wd 
dress to the Lords which stands at ue 
head of this Register, I have, wy 
mind, not the smallest doubt that 4 
will have the good sense, the ane 
and the prudence, for their own interes : 
sake, to pass this important bill. 1% 
it will take something from them, oa 
a great deal from them; but it 











take nothing which a virtuous pee? ® 


















ot ashamed to possess; and it will 
‘vethem back that of which they have 
» been bereft, namely, their estates 
in reality, a security for the perpetual 
possession of them; it will give them 
Mpotarnished titles; and, more than all the 
est, it will give them Lack the ungrudg- 
ing obedience, the real respect and at- 
fection of the people. I cannot, there- 
fore, believe that they will be so blind 
to their interest, that they will be so 
dead to all feelings of true dignity, as 
to be so perverse, so. wrong-minded, as 
to reject this bill. 
l'rom what passed in the other House 
ou the same evening of the 13th of Sep- 
F tember, I am the more strongly inclined 
‘to entertain the pleasing hope that the 
peers will not break with the people 
upon this all-important and blood- 
stirring subject. However, further ob- 
servations on this matter I shall reserve 
until T have inserted the report of the 
cebate relative to it in the House of 
Commons on the 13th. 





Several verbal amendments in the clauses 
of the bill were then read and agreed to with- 
out remark or opposition ; but upon the clause 
appoiuting by name the Commissioners for 

'Towus and Boroughs, 
— Croker said that he had been absent 
ae = clause was originally brought for- 
~ but did not think this would justify him 
wat. th a debate upon the subject at pre- 
mea.) e accordingly rose merely to enter his 
oe against the names placed upon the list 
a PREM nae and te state, that when the 
ahenieaine the general discussion of the 
which . e¢ would make thuse objections 
ao : refrained from offering at that mo- 
sonia t was true the objections, as being to 
matters of at might be properly considered 
whieh be. detail; but he apprehended the 
iar bis rr beer have no hesitation in admit- 
= he - to bring them forward hereafter; 
the deat lieved that he should best consult 
servations” of the House in making his ob- 
might ‘tte when a general view of the bill 

an again submitted to the House. 

ver in aetna agreed with the hon. Mem- 
. mkeas ee that a perfect right existed 
of the bill jections to these or any other details 
that he w? at a future stage, and he considered 
tine 45 acting well and properly in defer- 
5 his observations upon this clause until 


the third reading of the bill. 


“~ 


Col, 
mene ‘a strongly objected to having 


Mivisteria) 
ist 0 Cc 
ive 


Parliament and members from the 
. side of the House, placed upon a 
Mmissioners entrusted with such ex- 
powers. Ministers might find it very 
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ae 


convenient to have persons who had supported 
their measure to put it in execution after their 
own:pecaliar fancy, as well as to raise to ano= 
ther House a certain number of individuals to 
support them with their votes. If they were 
determined to persist, too, they might succeed 
in carrying this proposition into effect, for it 
was impossible for members at his (Col. S.’s) 
side of the House, to resist a phalanx who 
were ready at the wish of the minister to carry 
any-thing per fas et nefas: but yet he thought 
that the noble Lord would do a gracious act 
to the country, and a more independent act, as 
far as he was himself concerned, if he aban- 
doved those members of Parliament whom he 
bad marked upon his own muster-roll. (Hear, 
hear ) 

Sir Ricuarp Vyvyawn declared it to be @ 
glaring injustice and a most grossly unconsti- 
tutional measure, that the Minister who pro- 
moted the Bill in the House should appoint 
the persons who were to carry it into effects 
In his opinion, too, it was most unjust and 
most unconstitutional that those persons thus’ 
appointed should have the eyes 2s of nomi- 
nating electors of England, (Cheers.) ‘He 
said nothing of the division of counties, for 
the geographical division of counties had been 
already ascertained, from the holding of as- 
sizes.or other purposes, but he spoke as to the 
right of determining the limits of towns and 
horoughs, and this he thought was more 
flagrant than any-thing which—even in the 
proposition to change the constitution made in 
that Assembly—bad as yet appeared under the 
semblance of legislation. (Loud cheers.) If 
they were told that all men within a radius of 
six miles, qualified to vote in a borough, 
would be allowed so to vote, there would be 
no necessity for Commissioners. (Hear, hear.) 
But even if. Commissioners were necessary, 
were these the men (hear, hear)—were these 
the men on whom such great privileges should 
be conferred? (Hear, hear.) Was a choice 
such as that made by the Minister to be 
tolerated—a choice directed tomen of avowed 
and notorious political prejudices? And were 
these men in their turn to be allowed to 
choose electors of England?.. (Cheers.) - If 
the Ministers wished the country to believe 
that the Bill was ever to pass into a law, they 
would not persevere in proposing such a Com~ 
mission (cheers from both sides of the House: 
from the one, in approval; from the other in 
derision.) He repeated they would not : for it 
was impossible to doubt, but that when the 
country had time for reflection, it must con- 


sider the proposition for this Commission’ as - 


moustrous, (Cheers.) He had, except — 
one other occasion, abstained from making 
any other observation upon the clauses of the 
Bill, because he had deemed it impossible so 
to amend the measure as to make it the basis 
of a permanent system = of representation 
(Cheers.) If Ministers wished to reform Par- 


liament, and to frame a new constitution, they 
might have laid down 4 — much more 
(Hear, 








general and more simple. hear.) The 
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plan they proposed was full of anomalies— 
more full than the Constitution they attempted 
to subvert. (Cheers.) Above all, there was 
no reason why they should delegate to a body 
of their own friends and adherents a power so 
despotic, as regarded the electors of England. 
(Cheers.) It was his belief that this Bill 
would never pass into a law. (Cheers from 
both sides as before.) He repeated that it was 
his belief the Bill would never pass into a 
law ; (loud cheers) because, when it came to 
be calmly considered by the people of Enog- 
land, one gross—one glaring—one appalling 
anomaly, like that respecting the powers and 
appointments of Commissioners, would be 
sufficient tostamp it with disgrace, and to prove 
it was insufficient for the purposes to which 
it was declared to be directed. (Loud cheers.) 
He declared that he did not believe the Bill 
would pass into a law; but if, contrary to his 
opinion, it should pass (and most deeply 
surprised would he be if it did pass), by means 
of certain measures, so strong as never had 
been before lieard of (hear, hear)—by this 
principle of vote-making (cheers)—by the 
extension of the makiug of faggot-votes (loud 
cheers)—by meking faggut- votes elsewhere, 
still the country would awake from its delu- 
sion, (Cheers.; It would be asked why aman 
was entitled to vote in a certain place fora 


certain measure—why was he granted this | 


high privilege—what services had he rendered 
to the State—what name had he won ? (Hear, 
hear.) He declared this confidently, because 
these things could not continue; and all this 
mau could say was, that he was one of a few 
faggot-Lords who had been created to vote 
for a certain measure (cheers)—to hold a 
temporary power (loud cheers)—a power for 
one or two years (great cheering)—a power 
which they must expect to forfeit whenever 
the measure came to be calmly considered by 
the country. (Continued cheering.) In con- 
elusion he stated that he did not believe the 
Bill would pass into a Jaw; but if it should 
pass into a Jaw, this clause would be enough 
to prove that a new Jaw was necessary, aud 
that it was not a measure which would give 


the people a fair, full, and free representation. 
(Loud cheers.) 


- Col. Sistnorer then proposed that the 
pames of Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. D. Gilbert, and 
Mr, Wrottesley, should be erased from the 
Jit of Commissioners. 


» Lerd Incestrie, as we unders s - 
edthe motion. EE pe 
Lord Joun Russett said—the reason why 
certain Members of Parliameut have been 
placed vpon the Commission is, that when a 
report is to be made, which must be laid be- 
fore both Houses of Parliament, itis desirable 
that some person attached to the Commission 
should be present to explain the grounds upon 
which the various details in the report are 
Pave _— ee , sey we the list is thatof 
e or i 
_— taffordshire, whose 


to qualify him for 
duty, avd all who know hi saat feel vathebed 
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| that he will apply his mind.to the subject in 
such a manner as to accomplish the object of 
the Commission and to benefit the country, 
Another Member proposed to be omitted js 
my hon, Friend, Mr. Davies Gilbert, for some 
time President of the Royal Society, who has 
never displayed any-thing like party zeal in 
this place, and who is well known and ad. 
mired in this and in’ foreign countries for his 
devotion to the progress of science. ‘The hon, 
Member for Stafford has certainly been a de. 
cided advocate for the measure, but the hon, 
Member for Bodmin has. epposed it, though 
not with extreme violence, and I think voted 
against it on the second reading. The hon, 
Member for Radnor (Mr. F, Lewis) has ui- 
questionably been a strenuous opponent, and 
to him we proposed that he should becomea 
member of the Commission, but after taking 
the matter into consideration, as he sbould 
have occasion to resist the farther progress of 
the billin future stages, he declined to under- 
take the duty. (Cheers from the opposition.) 
I do not exactly know why hon. Members 
cheer; but if it be that we did not, under 
these circumstances, persist in appointing 4 
| decided enemy of the measure, I answer that 
| we have selected one hon. Member who a 
least has not supported it. And here I cannot 
refrain from naming another gentleman, vot 
now in Parliament—Mr. Sturges Bourne. It 
| would certainly have been a great omission 00 
‘our part if we had not requested him to be 
member of the Commission ; but to our very 
| great regret he expressed his determination 
decline the office. I will not,enter into avy 
defence of the choice we made of the sou 0 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for Staffordshire 
(Mr. Wrottesley), whose arguments in the 
Committee were such as to show that he wa 
competent to much more “than the duty We 
were anxious to impose upon him, aud men 
favourable impression upon the House oo 
not weaken by attempting his praise. it bs ‘ 
however, been said, without naming other - 
dividuals, that the Commissioners genera 
are partial to the bill: that point bas alee? 
been discussed in the Committee. They ™ 7 
he guilty of the crime (for such it 1s ots 
dered on the other side) of being fayoura - 
liberal polities ; but they have never <4 
any decided part in party polities, and © 
oue of them is there a pretence for par onl 
he has such a bias in favour of avy indiv er 
as would induce him to swerve from the ! 
practicable and expedient courseiu the divisi 
ofa . (Hear, hear.) Jf the honours 
Member for Launceston means in aay fatu® 
at ot make apy charge 
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its deliberative judgment. The hon. Baronet 


| (sir Richard Vyvyan), by the zeal, and vehe- 


mevce of bis speech to-night, has reminded 
‘me not a little of that memorable specimen 
‘of declamation which he delivered on the last 
day of the last Parliament (cheers and laugh- 
ter), and which I believe was inspired by the 
preseatiment of the rejection he might meet 
with from his constituents of Corhwall. (Much 
cheering.) In his speech just delivered, he 
has been pleased to call this ‘‘ a monstrous 


' commission ;" but surely he has lost sight of a 


chaoge in the bill, which I thought was con- 


- sidered on all hands a valuable alteration, viz., 


that the decision of the commissioners was 
not to be final—that they were to make a re- 
port, and that on the adoption of that report, 


» the House should present an address to his 


Majesty, praying that the boundaries and 
limits approved of by the House should be 
fixed; so that the opinion of the Commission- 


| ers is to undergo revision, and to be delibe- 


rately confirmed by the King and the two 
Houses of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) Besides 


. bis charges, the honourable Baronet has ven- 


tured, like the renowned and ever-to-be- 
lamented Moore, to deal in prophecies and 
proguostications, Through these I shall not 
attempt to follow him (cheers from the Oppo- 
sition benches); but ove of them I will just 
botice, He tells us, in his vision of futurity, 
that this bill will not be passed—that it will 
uever become law. (Cheers from the Opposi- 
tonside.) I donot pretend to the same power 
of prophecy ; but I will risk an affirmation 
that this bill will be passed, and that it will 
become law (immense cheering from all sides, 
in which the Gallery partook so violently that 
the Messengers were obliged to threaten to 
clear it ia order to restore order.) I know 
that already it has conquered great difficulties 
~ overcome great obstacles; and I know, 
00, that the feeling of the couutry in its fa- 

vous is unabated. (Continued cheers from all 
5 of the House.) I trust, therefore, as 
cy the inberent merits of the bill (* Oh, 

ee from the Opposition, retorted by “ Hear, 
pur an the Ministerial benches) as to the 
a 1 © nation at large; and I will not be 
st A by any allusion the hon. Baronet may 
the rm ‘a the summit of his vehemence, and in 
Sy at ‘tide of his indiscretion (hear, hear), 
rr ow ‘nto a discussion which may involve 
Mu» aracter of the other House of Parlia- 
ened Cheers.) hither will it proceed 
“a Dy & nation’s wishes, and freighted 


With a nation’s bone: ani uJ 
crt grade at be 
eee by a House y mmous chosen by 


people and el ed ity reference t . 
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its own body. (Cheers.) Much as the bill has 
been maligued—much as the hon. Baronet 
and his friends have endeavoured tu vilify it, 
and to represent that its benefits have been 
vastly over-rated, a great majority of this 
House will decide in its favour, and the peers 
of England will find that it deserves to be 
passed into a law. (Continued cheering.) 

Sir R. VyvvAn rose, as he stated, to explain 
but a question arose whether he was not enti- 
tled to speak again in reply. 

Mr. Croker rose to order, and maintained 
the right of the hon. Baronet. 

The Speaker decided, that as the hon. Ba- 
ronet had not delivered his sentiments after 
the question, that Mr. Littleton’s name be in- 
cluded in the bill, had been put, he had @ 
right to speak again. 

Sir R. Vyvyan proceeded: After the per- 
sonal and rather uncalled-for appeal made to 
me by the noble Lord (hear), I may-be allowed 
to make a few remarks. He has alluded to 
my representation of the borough of Oakhampe 
ton, but J can tell the noble Lord that I am 
yet far behind him in the migratory race he 
has run through different boroughs. (Hear, 
hear.) I spoke to generals, he has spoken to 
individuals, and I should not have again ad- 
dressed the House if { had not been personally 
attacked. If I have lost the confidence of the 
majority of those who formerly returned me, 
I may fairly say that I still speak the senti- 
ments of the thousand who voted in my fa- 
vour; and although | now sit for a borough, 
1 claim as great a share of independence aad 

atriotism as the noble Lord, or any who sit 

eside him. (Cheers from the Opposition.) I 
offer my sentiments regardless of his taunts, 
and although I will not say that I was guilty 
of indiscretion, I will admit, that when 
talked of the unnecessary clause, f was tempt 
ed to utter more than | meant when I first 
rose. J did not speak from indiscretion, and Lam 
not sorry that I said it, (Cheers.) I will take 
this opportunity of making a few farther re* 
marks upon this clause; and first, I will ask 
why Governmeut have put engineers into it? 
Unless they wish for a fresh Ordnance survey, 
it seems to me nothing can: be more absurd 
and childish than such appointments. | know 
well that Ministers made an appeal: to the 
country, but was there a doubt in the mind of 
any man what the result would be. (Laughter.) 
If that laugh came from those who think that 
there was a doubt, I can assure them that the 
moment I heard of the intended dissolution, 
was Certain that a majority would be returned 
ready to carry this, or avy bill. This, how- 
ever, is no subject of con 

ers will that they have 
ey will vot be able to 
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in the form of the legislature has been produc- | clamour out of doors, excited as it has been by 
tive of great national injury. 1| defy the noble | speeches, containing, I might almost say, 


Lord and his friends to produce an instance 
where such a change has been productive of 
good. (Cheers.) So much for his prognostics, 
and so much for mine. (Laughter,) I said, at 
the close of the last Parliament, thata revolu- 
tion was commenced, and why did I say it? 
Kecause Ministers made an appeal to the na- 
tion—to those who were interested in subvert- 
ing the present order of things. The noble 
Lord calls it an appeal to the people, but re- 
member they were the very people whom you 
are now about to deprive of their elective 
franchise. The present House of Commons 
was chosen by those who you are about to de- 
clare had no right to choose, and, happen 
what may, this bill must be altered; it caunot 
be permanent, inasmuch as it will Be adopted 
by acorrupt House, elected by a disqualified 
constituency. When | opposed the second 
reading in the last Parliament, 1 said that it 
was my intention to submit a resolution de- 
claring that the House required soime reform; 
it was not my fault that I did not move the 
resolution as an amendment, although I had 
not then made up my mind as to the kiad or 
degree of reform, whether by the inclusion of 
large towns, or by the abolition of rotten bo- 
roughs. But our situation is now widely dif- 
ferent: the King’s Ministers have made their 
appeal; they bave put themselves at the head 
of a movement, suclr as was never before wit- 
nessed in the history of the country. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) We may be accused of incou- 
sistency in recommending even a modified 
reform; but who have driven us to this di 

Jemma? The King's Miuisters, by their pre- 
posterous plan: an appeal was made to the 
honesty and loyalty of the King’s subjects (and 
4 pray to God they may never forget them), 
and they were called upon to approve of a 
scheme which every man of seuse must know 
to be perfectly impracticable. We say that it 
has no principle of permanency; whereas, we 
want a reform that will be permanent; a re- 
form which, though slight, may be sufficient 
and will enable the house to maintain its own 
power, apd to give security and stability to 
property, This is our apology for a change in 
our opinions on the subject of reform, aud the 
course taken has made me a greater reformer 
than I was iuclined to be when the measure 
was first brought forward ; it isnow impossible 
to resist the cuusequences of that appeal which 
RO government in its sober senses would have 
anade.. As for the bill, all I can say is, that it 
contains at least as many anomalies as the 
old system, and that this clause is of all the 
Others perhaps the most anomalous. I will 
not offer any plan of reform to the House 
(cheers and laughter) ; but one ought to be 
brought forward, and that only adopted which 
would guarantee the security of property, It 
is monstrous to talk of delay, when only four 
months have been employed in the covsidera- 
tion of a measure of such vast and vital im- 
portance; but we need not wonder at the 











sedition and treason. As matters now stand, 
it is impossible to say whether the bill might 
not be passed into a law: we are in the hands 
of Ministers, who incur a heavier responsi- 
bility than was ever risked before by man, 
They may decide by a single dash of the pen, 
or a few signatures, whether the bill shall or 
shall not pass. Such a responsibility is ter- 
rific, and the result may be, according to 
foreigu examples, the annihilation of that 
body Ministers are now determined to increase. 
(Much cheering.) This is a tremendous pusi- 
tion, and I pity those who are not aware of 
their danger. (Hear, hear.) Let individuals 
in high stations remember their own privi- 
leges, and what they owe to the Constitution 
of their country: Jet them not look to idle 
gewgaws, but to the advantage the country 
may derive from their resistance. We Tories, 
like all others, maintain that powey is pos- 
sessed by the few for the advantage of the 
many; and the question only is, how, and 
how far, it ought to be exercised? Ina 
neighbouring country, separated only by @ 


‘small tract of water, at this moment the 


Chamber of Peers is upon its trial, and let us 
be warned by this well-timed example. There 
never was a period when those who have auy- 
thing to lose should watch the course of pro- 
ceeding with more anxiety. If wein this place 
do our utmost to preveut this calamity from 
falling on the country, let us hope that else- 
where not less spirit and patriotism will be 
evinced. (Cheers) { thank the noble Lord 
for his personal allusions—allusions | little 
expected from him ; and as long as I remain 
a Member, let me be returned by what con- 
stituency I unay be, L will eadeavour to dis 
charge iny duty. 1 havethe same respect for 
those who are returned by two as by twenty 
thousand electors—the same respect for 4 
Peer, returned by no.body, as for a Member 
chosen by a mob, He would tell the noble 
Lord, that, like him, he too Som H. V ) was 4 
reformer, but not the friend of such a measure 
as the noble Lord’s Bill. Was it suppose 
that those Gentlemen who voted against the 
administration of the Duke of Wellingto” 
upon the Catholic Questiou, were actuated i” 
their opposition by any spirit of revenge, of 
by any mere purpose of faction? No, they 
opposed the Einancipation bill because they 
foresaw that the success of that ee 
would surely pave the way for Lord Grey : 
become Prime Minister (hear, hear), 9 
they knew that the next would be the oat 
duction of a Reform Bill. (Hear, hear.) 
they never could have anticipated such & va 
form rs asthe noble Lord had gy 
as the Committee now  scnt 
“Hear, haar! and Question great iterr¥F 
tion.) He had great confidence 10 the guod 
sense of the people of England, and he * 
satisfied, that whea they came to examme he 


| bill dispassionately, they would see that it "5s 


not cousistent with their true interests, or ¥' 
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the permanence of the institutions of the 
country. 

Mr. H. Gurngy was not a much greater 
admirer of the bill than was the hou. Baronet 
who last addressed the House. But he thought 
that if the Bill must pass, and if the counties 
were to be divided, the division ought to be 
made upon the spot, as he might say, vpou 
actual survey. (Hear, hear.) The experi- 
eace of what had taken place in the commit- 
tee upon the bill was sufficient to show that 
the House of Commons was not the body 
wost fit to make such a division. (Hear, 
bear.) It was impossible that a fairer list 
could have been proposed than that which was 
now under the consideration of the House, or 
that men could be selected more likely to 
discharge the duties of the Commission with 
satisfaction to the House and the country 
(Hear.) Ife was himself acquainted with 
three of those gentlemen, and he knew that 
oo of them were decided opponents of the 
ill. 

Mr. A. Barine thought that the powers en- 
trusted to the Commissioners were too great. 
His objection was not to the individuals named 
by his Majesty’s Miuisters, bat to the uncon- 
stitutional authority which was given to them. 
He did not think that the clause would ever 
have been acceded to by the House, had the 
‘oice of the country been fairly represented 
there ; aud he was sure, that when the pre- 
‘cut ferment should have subsided, the people 
Would regret that they had rejected such rep- 
resentatives as Sir Thomas Acland, Sir Ed- 
rr Knatchbull, aud Mr. Palmer (of Berk- 
Shire), and he believed that jastice would then 
¢ doue to the motives of thosé gentlemen. 
hes a as RussELL was understovd to say 
rt lection ah ae had teld him, before 
il not mean to offer hime if een ns 

Mr. Hos imself as a candidate, 

Ouse One got that members. of that 
ets for the Ast sha be appointed Commission- 
the ‘tobi ¢ Division of the Counties, When 
replying i, Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 

the } in a veryhigh tone (hear) to an hon. 

wa nia that (the Opposition) side of the 
Hunt)’ on The bill will pass,” he (Mr, 
when he pe fy Sty with the noble Lord; but 
avour of th les the people were as warm in 
laugh) — Gent} vill as ever they had been (a 
hoped he should | vaaleaen com oo 
judgment, the owed to say that, in his 
MeaNs $9 device Y, Ue large was by no 
Months avy vt of the bill as it was some 
Part of tie that there was still a great 
people who were favourable to the 

Measure but ev h a 
Ghout it as the had they were not so ancious | 
opportunit ~ been. He would take that 
ters, did we asking his M esty s Miais- 
ing journal” aan what was said in the lead- 
laugh.) He . Rg ag (Hear, aud a’ 
¥3s Written re d ask them, whether thas | 
Which professed tone becoming the journal | 
bis Maiecneo,t? be under the influence of | 
Jesty's Ministers. (Laughter, and 
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hear.) He would ask those Ministers, some 
of whom were men of noble birth and high 
character, was such a system of menace the 
means by which it became them to attempt to 
carry the Kilt through the other House ? 
(Cheers.) He was sure thet they would not 
succeed by such threats. He could easily enter 
into the feelings of men of high character and 
noble blood. (Much laughter.) They were not 
likely to be influenced by threats. If those 
high-minded and xoble men felt like him. 
—(laughter)—if he was a peer—(laughter)— 
but he was not, and he never wished to be, aud 
he never should be one—(hear, hear, and 
laughter)—but if he were a member of the 
other House, and if he read the threats daily 
held out to the members of that House by the 
press (hear), nothing could induce him to yield 
to such menaces if the consequence weve ever 
the sacrifice of properly and title. (Cheers.) 
Endeavours had been made to put down bim 
also (Mr. Hunt) by. intimidation; but the 
bullies. of the press were wholly unable to 
deter him from what he thought to be his 
duty. As for the bill, he hoped and trusted tt 
would pass. (Hear, oh, oh, and laughter.) 
In truth, he did not care much whether it 
passed or not. (Hear, hear.) He had risen 
to say, that if the House were to divide upon 
the present clause, he would vote against his 
Majesty’s Ministers ; and he would conclude 
by repeatifg, that although he believed that 
the bill would pass, he was indifferent about 
it, because he could anticipate no great good 
from its success. 

The names of the Commissioners were then 
read, and agreed to; as was the clause rela- 
tive to their powers aud proceedings. 

The Report was then proceeded with down 
to the 29th clause inclusive, which was agreed 
to, and the Report ordered to be taken into 
further cousideration this day. 

. The other Orders of the Day were then 
disposed of, and at two o'clock the House ad- 
journed., 


The reader will perceive, when he 
has read the whole of this attentively, 
which I hope he will do, and very at- 
tentively ; that the greater part of the 
debate, in point of bulk, relates to the 
appointment of commissioners to ctiall 
out the boundaries of boroughs, and to 
make the divisions in the counties.’ Why 
such a fuss should be made about either 
the persons or the powers of these 
Commissioners, I cannot see; I see a 
WILLD, and a TALENTS upon the 
Commission, and, I should wonder how 


the devil they came there, if I did not 


recollect that the: renowned Serjeant 
Wixp has a brother anmattorney, and if 
I did not recollect that a Tavenrs was 
brought down into Hampshire from 
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Newark, to be the Crown Prosecuting 
Attorney at the Special Assizes held 
there last year. But [ do not see any 
temptation that there can be for these 
Commissioners to do any thing wrong. 
Whatever antipathy I may have to the 
sound of certain combinations of let- 
ters, I do not see any harm that can 
arise from the acts of these Commis- 
sioners, unless they be fellows so very 
stupid as not to be able to count their 
fingers, or to draw a line across the map 
of a county when it is laid before them. 
There was a boy in Berkshire, who, 
upon a bet laid between the collar- 
maker and the blacksmith, was proved 
to be unable to count five cows, and tell 
the number of them that were assembled 
in a farm-yard; though he was a very 
good plough-boy, and a very good hand 
at milking, and feeding pigs. Men may 
be very good hands at carrying on pro- 
secutions before Special Commissions, 
and at transacting the business of Lon- 
don Attorneys; and yet not able to 
describe the circuit of a borough, or, 
when the map lies before them, to- 
gether.with the population of the seve- 
ral parishes, be able to draw a line so 
as to make a just division of the county 
of Surrey, for instance; but this is sup- 
posing a case so extreme, so rare, so 
beyond all reasonable expectation, that 
it is not to be entertained more than 
we are to entertain the fear of an earth- 
quake coming and changing the relative 
situation of the different parts of a 
county. Therefore, we need not give 
ourselves any trouble at all with re- 
Spect to the persons or the powers of 
this Commission. That which by 
blunder or by silly design (and we have 
no right to impute either to them by 
anticipation) they might take from one 
part of a county, they would be com- 
pelled to give to another part of the 
same county. If they narrow the 
limits of a borough, they extend the 
limits of the county voting. In short, 
they can do no harm, and therefore, in 
the name of common sense, let them 
proceed to the execution of their office. 

But, with regard to the other part of 
the debate ; namely, that which relates 


é 


and to the question, whether the Lords 
will pass it or not, the speeches of Sir 
Ricaarp Vyvyan and of Lord Jouy 
Russet, are of the very. greatest im- 
portance, and I hope my readers will 
go through them, or have gone through 
them, with the greatest possible atten- 
tion. Sir Ricnwarp Vyvyan, who has 
all along been a determined enemy of 
the Reform Bill, now confesses that 
some reform is necessary to satisfy the 
reasonable and just wishes of the peo- 
ple ; and he further confesses, that he 
would have given no Reform at all had 
not the Ministers brought forward this 
bill, and thereby, in a manner, roused 
the people so as to make it impossible 
to quiet them again without a reform of 
some sort. This member expresses his 
hope that the Lords will reject the bill; 
and, in this respect, he is very positively 
and manfully contradicted by Lord 
Joun Russecu. : 
But the part of this publication 
called the report of a debate, which is 
most worthy of reprobation, this re 
porter sends forth under a word which 
he has so frequently been in the habit of 
using upon such occasions, as 4 title of 
head-peace to those impudent lies and 
flagrant fooleries which have so often 
disgraced this his newspaper, and of- 
fended the sight and caused the stomach 
to heave of all his readers, and amongst 
whom I am still one, but certaialy shall 
soon cease to be one unless he cease © 
put forth publications of this base and 
odious description. The word “ hun! 
is the word that he chooses under which 
to insult the people and to utter his 
atrocious lies and other abominations. 
My readers, and particularly my readers 
in the north, do pray read three om 
over this infamous publication. Mar 
the base scoundrel reporter for sayiné) 
first telling the impudent lie, that °‘ 
people are less warm” in favour 
i than they were ae est 
“eountry at large are by 10 
« desirous of having it ; that they 0 
“by no means so anxious i PS iy 
** been.” Having e he 





te the character of the bill generally, 
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ject this Bill. This you will see to be 
clearly the object of this base publisher. 
He begins by observing that “‘ he is sure 


| that the Lords will not be deterred from 


rejecting the Bill by the menaces”’ which 
the wretch says the Ministers have 
caused to be put forth through the press. 
The low and dirty creature, who, I dare 
say, has his quarters as well as his food 
and drink upon tick, says that ‘‘ HE 
could easily enter into the feelings of 
men of high character and noble blood.” 
He, indeed ; this wretched creature can 
enter into the feelings of high charac- 
ter and noble blood! ‘This wretched 


| reporter, that strings together stuff more 


awkward and more stupid than one 
would expect from the * slavering Cud- 


| den” in Berkshire who made the collar- 


maker lose his bet upon the counting 
of the five cows.. But, being so easily 
able to enter into the feelings of the 
peers, he next proceeds to pablish, 
‘that, if those high-minded and noble 
“men felt LIKE HIM; if HE WASA 
~ PEER, but he was not, and he never 
: Wished to be, and neyer should be 
‘one; but if he were a member of the 
. other House, nothing could induce 
— him to yield to such menaces, even if 
ML the consequence were the sacrifice of 

property and of title!’ . Now, do 


: pray, reader, look at the consummate 


baseness and impudence. of .this pub- 
lisher of pretended speeches. Look at 

¢ base wretch, when he. knows that 
the whole country is on the tip-toe of 
sashety for the passing of this Bill by 
the House of Peers; aye, and when all 
sensible men are anxious..that it: should 
pass for the sake. of preserving the 
: ae of Peers, as well as of restoring 
ve “rty and happiness, to the, people ; 
. k at the consummately base wretch 
: &4moment like this. striving by an 
peal even to the honest: pride of the 
wb to deter them from doing that 

ich the whole people are praying for, 
and their not doi which. the wretch 


— be such a fool as not.to. know 


p 
ciage 











lazy villain lives, Never, I dare say, 
has he made to come a blade of grass, 
a mouthful of meat, an ear of grain, or 


‘a thimble-full of drink, or a single 


thread towards the making of a coat or 
a shirt. I dare say that he is, as I once 
said before, a miscreant who has lived 
all his life by squandering the hard 
earnings of others, by cheating every 
one without one single exception with 
whom he has had transactions, by tricks 
and quackeries, one following another, 
till, like the mountebank mentioned by 
GoupsmirH, the charlatan is at last left 
aground; and thus left, seeing no trick 
in prospect, no resource for him, as long 
as law and order and peace shall render 
property worthy of its name; in this 
desperate state, seeing the poor-house 
door open ready to receive him, and 
most likely too great a coward to rob 
or even to thieve; not a gleam of hope 
remains for him, in all likelihood, but 
in utter confusion; a state of things 
which would enable him, with some- 
body probably more courageous than 
himself at his heels, to march into the 
butchers’ and bakers’ and tailors’ and 
shoemakers’ shops, and there help him- 
self. ‘This is the last hope of the base 
and desperate publisher of reports of 
pretended speeches ; and for the purpose 
of gratifying this diabolical hope, and 
warding off the dire alternative of 
raking the kennel or sweeping the 
crossings, he, propped up by his stupid 
vanity, seems to think that the peers of 
England will listen to his malignant ex- 
hortations and reject the bill, though 
with the “‘ sacrifice of their property 
and their titles.” 

The base reporter, as if for the ex- 
press purpose of not letting us off with- 
out being convinced that he is, as. great 
a fool as he is liar and knave, says, to- 
wards the close of his publication, that 
he ‘‘hoped and trusted the bill would 

;" so that, after having said that, 
Che wene:in.the plane of the Lords, he 
would:suffer loss of title and property 
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critical and malignant. This publisher, 
whose writings I shall certainly soon 
cease to read, has frequently inflicted 
his lies, his calumnies, his bage impata- 
tions on the peers ; but, at last, he has 
found out something vastly more cruel 
than these, and has inflicted on them 
his praise, and marks of his friend- 
ship. 

With this I dismiss this debate, and 
heg my readers to be assured that the 


. . . . * } 
spewings out of this oaf of a reporter 


will have no effect whatsoever on any 
human being, much less on the peers, 
than to excite contempt and disgust. 
What! the peers, if they even read the 
rubbish of this publisher, must see that 
he says that he wishes the bill to pass, 
and yet they must see that his very soul 
Gf such a wretch has a soul) is pledged 
to the devil to get him to persuade the 
peers to reject this very bill. The vile 
publisher claps in that he wishes the 
bill to pass, lest he should offend those 
dolts upon whom his publications have 
hitherto imposed ; but every one must 
see that this is a last desperate effort 
made by him to prevent the bill from 
passing. 

That the Lords will pass the bill, I 
have not the smallest doubt ; -but, after 
the publications that have been made in 
order to induce the peers to believe that 
the people have changed their minds 
with regard to the bill, and that they 
now care very little about it, it becomes 
the people to convince them that the 
care about it more than ever they did; 
and this should now be done in a regu- 
lar, constitutional way. Corporate 
bodies should meet; the people in 
great towns should meet; the counties 
Should meet; even parishes should 
meet, and send up petitions to the peers, 
praying them to pass the bill. That 
this will be done, | am very certain: it 
may not, and I hope it will not, be 
called for by the conduct of the peers ; 
but still it ought to be done. Confusion 
Ought to be prevented: good sense, and 
& desire to preserve peace and 
government, and to restore happiness 
to the country, ought to prevail; they 
will prevail, and the end will be that 
which will discomfit all that is bad in 





the country, and revive and cheer and 
cherish all that is good. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





—, 


SURE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE PRESENT MINISTRY. 


Tuts sure destruction will come from 
the very same cause which greatly 
‘tended to produce the destruction of the 
Whig Ministry in the year 1807; 
namely, by keeping in office, and by 
keeping as Lord Lieutenants and Ma- 
gistrates, the very same persons that 
had been in office, and that had ruled 
the counties under the bitter opponents 
of the Whigs. I remember well a con- 
versation with Mr. Winpam on this 
very subject, just after the new Minis- 
try was formed ; and I have mentioned 
this conversation in print, though I do 
not now exactly recollect where, long 
since that time. Not perceiving that 
the new Ministers meant to make any 
changes in the subaltern offices, or in 
the county powers, I told Mr. Wixo- 
Ham, that the Ministry would not last 
many months. I remember that | put 
it to him as a criterion : ** Do you intend 
“to turn Freecixe out of the post 
“ office, and to put ong of your own 
“ nartizans in in his stead?” I did not 
select Freetine as being more objec 
tionable than any other; except that 
he had monstrous power, having the se 
lecting of post-masters all over the 
kingdom, who were handy men in every 
town and in every considerable oe 
and who corresponded with him upo! 4 
matters. At one time, I knew that they 
had had instructions to make gi 
tions with regard to men’s politics, "I 
to communicate the result of them. * 
therefore, chose Freeling as a eriterio0 
His answer was that it could not be 
pected that Lord Gaenvinie, who - 
been in office along with Prrt, wo" 
consent to turn out the partizans © 
Pirr, they being as much his partizan’ 
as the partizans of Prrr. *“ Ob, 

I, “ that is it, is it ; then you do not r 


“main in power but a very short time. 
There was, in this case, some apolee? 
for not displacing the partizans 
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sredecessors; because Lord GRENVILLE 
as, in fact, the master of the whole 
finistry, and it was nothing but a 
mongrel thing in grafting the Wares 
ypon the Prrrrres. At that same time, 





very well-known and most faithful 
adherent of Fox begged me to go to 
Mr. Fox to urge upon him the necessity 
f clearing out the offices. I did so, 
ut his answer, though his manner was 
ery obliging, amounted to an acknow- 
ledgment of the impossibility of doing 
the thing, without at all differing with 
me in opinion as to the justice or the 
policy of it, which I could urge with 
the more force because I had alreacy 
veciared that I would in no shape or 
Manner, or under any colour, have any- 
thing for myself. When I found this 
to be the state of the case, I regarded 
the Ministry as doomed to fall after a 

very short life. 
_ But there is no apology now. There 
is no accounting for the present conduct 
of Lord Grey and his friends upon any 
other ground than that of supposing 
them men wholly destitute of moral 
courage or of political foresight. Upon 
tuis subject I perceive an article in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 14th instant, 
most ably written, and containing. ar- 
suments which, if they be unavailing 
with Lord Grey, will serve as grounds 
othis bitter repentance when he shall 
be turned out of office, as- he will be, 
ifhe turn a deaf ear to this eall, and 
that, too, without one single mark of 
public regret. It is, in justice, amount- 
i'§ toan abomination, that the half- 
life partizens of Lord Grey should have, 
— justice, to make these complaints ; 
+ the complaints do not stop with 
“lem ; the complaints are general ; it 
2 * people that complain on this 
ne gt. see a change in the Minis- 
7 . : ‘ ey see a change at Whitehall, 
ms 7 yrs. they hear of it; but . they 
the pte lange in the counties and in 
the ne they feel themselves under 
bent Comination under which they 
© been writhing for half'a century ; 


ind this woutd have called forth most | Passpe 


ud and bitter complaints long before 
now, had not the ‘Reform Bill inspired 





press upon them that has been pressing 
upon them for half a century, of what 
use to them is the change in the Minis-. 
try? That which takes place up at 
“ Lunnun” they only hear of: that 
which does not take place in their seve- 
ral vicinages, they feel the want of. 
Whether Lord Grey will see the only 
course of safety that he has is more than 
lL can say; but that, if he mean not 
soon to retire from the Ministry with- 
out one sigh of regret being uttered for 
his rejection, let biny still retain all the 
subalterns in place, and leave the coun- 
ties and the towns in those hands in 
which they now are. If he mean to 
keep his place, and to enjoy the fair 
fruits of this beginning of his power, 
he must make clear work ; and this is 
my unalterable opinion. 1 now subjoin 
the article from the Morning Chron- 
icle, to which IL beg leave to call the 
best attention of my readers. 





‘“* We are most unwilling, at so critical a 
period, to embarrass the Government by any 
recommendations or reflections which could 
remotely involve its popularity, or indirectly 
endanger the success of the great vital question 
of Reform in the House of Lords. But so 
many public ‘and private remonstrances on 
the dispositicn of its patronage have reached 
us from all parts of the kingdom, and the dis- 
gusting facts connected with the Dublio elec- 
tion are so recent and notorious, that we reluc- 
tantly enter our protest, and apprize Lord 
Grey of the state of public feeling on this sub- 
ject, so intimately and necessarily connected 
with the stability of his Cabinet. The Tory 
party in possession of pulitical power, which, 
with one short interval, they uninterruptedly 
monopolised for the last fifty years, mainly or- 
ganised and perfected an iutolerable rule, by 
promoting all their ultra partizans throughout 
the kingdom to offices of influence, profit, 
honour, and political power. Prostration and 
subserviency, bigotry and party violence, met 
their sure reward in the humble and in the 
higher ranks of society. From the Lord 
Lieutenant to the parish sextou—who lowered 
his Lordship’s coflin into the family vault— 
every municipal and civil office was filled 
with “ thick and thia men,’’ The Lieutenaocy 
and Magistracy of all the counties in Eogland, 
Wales and Scotland, were crammed exclue 
sively with Tories, ‘Toryism wes the only 
rt to honours or emoluments. The 
church, the army, the navy, the close cor- 
ee law, India, the Coluniés, 
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Ministers of the day. Every man of liberal 
and independent principles was proscribed, 


closed against him. The law was the only 
exception, when the bait of judicial appoint- 
ments periodically trapped a few rats to silence 
an occasional public man who tormented the 
Minister in or out of Parliament, or, may be, 
because a Premier could discover no brains 
among the sincere political bigots of tbe legal 
profession. Doubtless this exclusive system 
in the disposal of patronage chiefly perpe- 
tuated the baneful and ruinous faction of Tory- 
ism, and, strengthening the extraordinary 
usurpations of the Boroughmongers, formed 
au almost insurmountable barrier round the 
citadel of corruption. Wo betide that un- 
happy public backslider who incautiously or 
in a frantic moment of conscientious feeling, 
perpetrated ome act of an Anti-Ministerial 
nature! A lord lieutenant, a general officer, 
a guager, were summarily seut to the right 
ahout with as much sang froid as the Duke of 
Wellington ordered the execution of a de- 
serter, The inundation of public opinion, 
and the extraordinary political circumstances 
in Europe which called Lord Grey to the 
councils of the nation, at length burst through 
the outworks of the Tories. The present 
Ministers, in consequence of the system, are 
surrounded with spies, informers, and false 
friends. The courtesy of Ministerial power 
has generally continued in office all subordi- 
nate incumbents of the several official depart- 
ments of the State. The early difficulties of 
the present Administration, its mixed charac- 
ter and partial dependence on a portion of a 
divided Aristocracy, have inclined Lord Grey 
to adopt this courtesy to an extreme extent, 
instead of limiting it with reference to his own 
peculiar and critical situation. He now holds 
the reins of Government, represented by his 
bitter political opponents as Ambassadors and 
Charges d’Affaires abroad—Tory diplomatists 
of Great Britain, deeply involved in all the 
schemes of the Holy Alliance! Lord lieute- 
nants, magistrates, clergy, lawyers, the whole 
host of subordinate official men, in every de- 
partment, and throughout the country, are 
arrayed in bitter and undisguised hostility 
agaiust him! ‘To tamper with such a position 
is pregnant with inevitable destruction to the 
Ministry. “Conciliation,” “ politic ” coquet- 
ry with antagonists, are silly and despicable 
expedients, which always have, and ever will, 
prostrate those who resort to pettifogging tac- 
tics. We fear that the old and stauach poli- 
tical friends of Lord Grey and his chosen band 
of followers throughout the kingdom have tov 
much reason to complain, as they loudly do, 
that the patronage and countenance of the 
Administration are bestowed in the cultivation 
and propitiation of enemies, instead of the 
advancement of friends and principles. The 
Gazettes for months past have teemed with 
municipal and other appointments bestowed 
by the lord lieutenants on Tory gentry and 

adherents, if possible, in greater abun- 
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dance than during the most fruitful period of 


| their power; and a more than usual activity 
and the door of advancement and preferment | 


has prevailed in filling up the magistracy, and 
in forming select bands of yeomanry corps, 
officered by persons disaffected to the popular 
cause. In the mean time lord lieutenants and 





men in every office have not hesitated to place 
their names at the head of county declarations 
against the Reform Bill; and in the recent 
elections, with the clergy at their head, almost 
to a man opposed the popular candidates! 
The continuance of such men in offices of im- 
portant political power and influence, their 
notorious continued exclusion of their liberal 
neighbours from participation in local offices, 
is unnatural and anomalous, and displays s 
suicidal infatuation. Is it possible so to tickle 
the peers into toleration of the Reform Bill? 
Can any men of sense or observation believe 
that a single individual will abate one jot of 
opposition to the hated measure? Will Loni 
Shaftesbury, for instance, in his lucrative and 
influential office, oppose Ministers more ve- 
hemently or injuriously if displaced thao be 
now does openly and viciously? Will the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Marquis of Hert 
ford, Lord Verulam; the Dukes of Beaufort 
aud Rutland, Newcastle and Northumberland, 
Lord Powis or Lord Clive, or the Scotch Lords, 
less oppose or injure Ministers because allow- 
ed to remain dominant in their several coun- 
ties, dispensing all the attendant patronage 
incident to their offices as lord lieutenants. 
That the public may know what is really going 
on in the country, and the just causes of loud 
and indignant complaint to which we have 
alluded, we snbjoin the following list of the 
present lord lieutenants in England aod 
Wales :— 

Bedford—Lord Grantham. 

Berks—Earl of Abingdon. 

Bucks—Duke of Buckingham. 
Cambridge—Earl of Hardwicke. , 
Cheshire—Earl of Stamford aud Warringto 
Cornwall—Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 
Lord Warden—Marquess of Hertford. 
Cumberland—Earl of Lonsdale. 

Derby —Duke of Devonshire. 

Devon—Ear!l Fortescue. 

Dorset—Earl Digby. 

Durham—Marquis of Cleveland. 

Cust. Rot.—Bishop of Durham. 
Essex—Viscount Maynard. 
Gloucester—Duke of Beaufort. 
Hereford—Earl Somers. 

Hertford—Earl of Verulam. 
Huntingdon—Duke of Manchester. 
Kent—Marquess Camden, 
Lancashire—Earl of Derby. 
Leicester—Duke of Rutland. 
Lincola—Earl Brownlow. | * 
Middlesex—Duke of Portland. 
Norfolk-—Hon. J Wodehouse. 
—fI0D. J. 
Northam Earl of Westmoreland. 
nd—Duke of Northumberiso 


Northum 


-Nottingham—Duke of Newcastle. 
Oxford—Earl of Macclesfield. 
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of Rutland—Marquis of Exeter. 
ty Shropshire—-Earl of Powis. 
ad Somerset-—Marquess of Bath. 


Southampton—Duke of Wellington. 
Staffurd—Earl Talbot. 


4 Saffolk—Duke of Grafton. 

ce Surrey—Lord Arden. 

- Sussex—Earl of Egremont. 

at Tower Hamlets—Duke of Wellington. 
st Warwick—Earl Brooke and Warwick, 
) Westmoreland—Earl of Lonsdale. 

. Wilts—Marquess of Laasdown. 
Worcester—Lord Foley. 

al YORKSHIRE. 

* East Riding—Earl of Carlisle. 

. | West Riding—Earl of Harewood. 

~ ' North Ridiug—Duke of Leeds, 

e WALES, 

of Anglesey—Marquess of Anglesey. 

id Brecon—Duke of Beaufort. 

d | Cardiganshire— * W, Edward Powell, Esq. 
. _ Carmarthenshire—Lord Dynevor. 

e Ca:narvonshire—Lord W. De Eresby. 
e Deubigh— * Sir W. W. Wynn, Bt. 


- Flint—Earl Grosvenor. 

Glarmorgan—Marquess of Bute. 

; : a Sir Watkins Wm. Wynn, 
: art. 

Montgomeryshire—Lord Clive. 

Pembroke— * Sir J. Owen, Bt, 

Radnor—Lord Rodney. 


Two-thirds of these Noblemen are avowed 
enemies of all reform! We see a father and 
son, Lord Powis aud Lord Clive, the ralers of 
pe ly a hundred miles of England and Wales. 

rd Warwick, the head of his county (which 
erdeiry its six members to Parliament all 
reser advocates for the bill), signs a de- 

; ©@ration against it, and continues the omni- 
— disposer of all the county patronage 
in pre oa on the lieutenancy! Earl Talbot, 
chien time Station and opposition in Stafford- 
+. tee have before had oceasion to allude 
i . 1¢ Duke of Northumberland is dominant 
er € county of the Premier, and the most 
Lord fae silent, opponent of the ministry ! 
ma nsdale, like a German Prince, reigns 
om in Westmoreland, where Lord 
peel ‘am, the fountain of the Magistraey, is 
fe and defied! The Duke of Rutland, 
‘ ated ia Leicestershire with the sanction of 
listers punishes his political. opponents. 


el i ee Ee i. ee | . 


Clackmannan—Earl of Mansfield. 
Kiuross—Right hon. W. Adam. 
Dumfries—Marquess of Queensberry. 
Dunbarton —Duke of Montrose. 
Edioburgh—Duke ef Buccleugh. 
Elgin—Earl of Moray. 
Nairnan—W vw. Brodie, Esq. 
Fife—Earl of Rosslyn. 
Forfar—Earl of Airlie. 
Haddingtoun—Marquess of Tweeddale. 
Inverness—Hon. Francis Wm, Grant. 
Kiucardine—Visct. Arbuthnot. 
Kircudbright—Visct. Garlies. 
Lanark—Duke of Hamilton. 
Linlithgow—Earl of Hopetoun. 
ORKNEY AND ZETLAND, 

Peebles—Ear]l of Wemyss. 
Perth— Duke of Atholl. 
Renfrew—Archibald Campbell, Esq. 
Ross—Sir J. W. M‘Kenzie, Bart. 
Cromarty—R. B. Macleod, Esq. 
Roxburgh—Marquess of Lothian. 
Selkirk—Lord Montagu. 
Stirling —Duke of Moutrose. 
Sutherland—Marg. of Stafford. 
Wigtou—Visct. Garlies. 

ln Ireland, the Government, by the intro- 
duction of a municipal system of most doubtful 
policy, but of undoubted imperfection, has the 
opportunity of appointing to the intended 
lieutenancy, noblemen and gentlemen of en- 
lightened patriotism, and where non- residence, 
we trust, will be an insuperable objection. 
But Ministers must ‘‘ take the bull by the 
horns,” to use a vulyar, but a homely phrase. 
A crisis is approaching in their fate and in 
the destinies of the nation. ‘He that is not 
for me is against me.” Tle legitimate power 
of the Premier must be boldly and magoani- 
mously used. A majority in the House of 
Lords can only be achieved by the most de- 
cided and courageous course. We will further 
remind Lord Grey, that the Reform Bill, if 
passed by the pressure of public opinion, will, 
nevertheless, expose him to the certain and 
vindictive future opposition of the Tory party. 
To punish him, but, above all, to defeat the 
ends of reform, will be the combined and re- 
anited plot of the anti-reform aristocracy. 
Lord Grey's Administration can only stand on 
the foundation of the people. The Whig art fe 
as a couutry party, is extinct. The magic 
nick-names of faction and family imtrigues 
have passed away. No more management of 


td Westmoreland rules the 
Ch ob the county of the /the House of Commons. ‘The rising genera- 
of oe of the Exchequer; The Marquess} tion of all ranks are illuminated aud are 
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1 Those who have disinterestedly 


ignorance. The curtain of liberty in Europe 


lis bat just rising from the stage, and the sun 


of freedom.as yet dawns only on the edge of 
the horizon. G irene Advert <dtwed 
fill every office ander the influence'of Govern- 
ment with men attached to his principles. 
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public exertions. Public opinion has ealled 
Lord Grey to his preseut responsible and 
merited power from respect for a long life of 
political wisdom and integrity; let him deal 
out the same measure of grateful justice to 
those who, fighting by his side, have promoted 
his reward, and Jet not the black stain rest on 
his Premiership, that he who was not indif- 
ferent to provision for his own fumily was yet 
insenstblé to the claims of the friends of liberty, 
who placed him in power, We could say much 
more on this subject, and state many astound- 
ing facts which have been communicated to 
us, but we shall by this time be fully under- 
stood, aud we repeat, that justice, policy, self- 
preservation, the vital interests of the coun- 
try, demand from the Ministry more confidence 
and trust in their rea! friends, with less fear 
aud deference for their enemies and double- 
faced partizans. Why should Ministers fear 
the peers ? They may and must dilute the 
opposition of the Lords with a yet more co- 
nous addition to their numbers. Lord Grey 
to manage them after the Reform Bill is 
carried ! Let him publicly avow that all those 
not with him must retire from office ; we know 
of old what a small proportion would avail 
themselves of the privilege of retiremeut. 
But it is intolerable to witness the undiszuised 
opposition of the Tory possessors of the ma- 
sistracy and lieutenancy of the country, who 
are not only undermining the Government of 
the King, but re-constructing their old and 
base domination. The effect of this absurd 
toleration and truckling to political enemies, 
may notoccur to men of noble families, Cabi- 
net Ministers living in the squares of the me- 
tropolis; but it is nevertheless a subject of 
loud reproach throughout the country, and 


comes home to men’s daily feelings and 
laterests. 





TO THE 


ELECTORS OF WINCHESTER. 


Kensington, Lith September, 1831. 
GENTLEMEN, 
In my last Register, at paze 668, I 


have appeared there, the reason why 
those remarks did not appear in proper 
time and place. ‘The remarks embraced 
a full and complete refutation of all the 
arguments and assertions of this Caay- 
LEY Onstow, or rather, of the pub- 
lishers, Jacob and Johnson. They were 
written, partly at Botley in Hampshire, 
and partly at Farnham in Surrey. The 
first part at Botley, and the last part at 
Farnham, on the Sth day of this month 
of September. They were written upon 
nine sides of quarto post paper, and 
sent along with another article to No. 
11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London. 
And they were not received, as they 
ought to have been, on the Friday 
morning, by the post, nor have they 
been even yet received. The letter 
was put into the post-office at Farnham 
by my son Richard, in the presence of 
a friend in the town. It was put in at 
a little past nine o’clock, and, therefore, 
a penuy had to be paid for the receiving 
of it. Upon application to Mr. Nichols, 
the post-master at Farnham, he says 
that “he perfectly well recollects the 
“ taking in a letter from Mr. Richard 
“ Cobbett; and he recollects forwarding 
“it to London: he confidently affirms 
“ that he duly forwarded it, the etter, 
“to London.” I made application to 
the General Post-office on Monday !ast, 
to know what redress I was to receive 


{ for this wrong, to which application I 


received from the Secretary to the 
General Post-Office, Freeling, a letter 
calling the affair “an unfortunale 
failure;” and saying that he would 
make inquiry into the matter; but, A 
fording me no information at all with 
regard to the subject of my question; 





inserted a letter from the dirty paper of 
two men of the name of Jacob and 
Johnson, which letter was signed “ Cran- 
Ley Onstow, Upton House, Alresford, 
Hants ;” and, at the head of the letter, 
I said that I should make some remarks 
upon it in that same Register, and b 
your attention to those remarks. You 
must have been surprised, therefore, to 
find, at the end of the letter, no remarks 
at all from me ; and it is necessary that 
I now state to you, before I proceed to 


namely, what redress I was to receive 
for this injury. His inquiries are not, 
it seems, completed yet; for now (0"¢ 
o'clock on Thursday) I have had ° 
further communication from him. 

Thus, Gentlemen, you have the cause 


eg |of that omission in’ the last Regis!” 


which must have very much sar ayt@ 
you. At present, I .will make no 
servations on this conduct of the Gene 
ral Post-Office; but you, and the 9 
of my readers, may be perfectl 





make the remarks here which ought to | that I will not let this affair drop without 
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a thorough investigation into the cause 


‘of this detention of my manuscript ; 
' and without obtaining ample redress, if 
' redress is to be obtained, from this Go- 


vernment. I may observe, however, 
that if things like this can be done, we 


are allof us in a perilous situation, in- 
deed. Had the letter come from a 


great distance, there might have been 


' more room for doubt upon the subject ; 


but here it was at but four hours’ dis- 
tance from the General Post-Office ; it 
was put in in the presence of indubitable 
witnesses ; the post-master at Farnham 


| states, in the most distinct manner, and 
| is, of course, ready. to swear, that he 


duly forwarded the letter to London : 
at the General Post-Office in London, 
therefore, this manuscript must have 
been detained. I some time ago gave 


' the Duke of Ricumonp liberty, if he 


chose, to open and read all letters going 
from me; but lexpressly said, I do not 
authorize him to detain them when he 
has read them. More of” this you will 
hear hereafter ; and now let me perform 
over again the duty of answering the 
letter hearing the name of this CRanLEY 


OnsLow. 


_ This Onslow, who is called Colonel, 
in the county, and who tells us that he 
isa Justice of the Peace alse; this 
Onslow, who thus acts the low flatterer, 
the crawling toad-eater of the loan- 
monger’s son, lives, I understand, eooped 
Up on a little bit of ground ; this de- 
scendant (for such he is I suppose) of 
the great Speaker Onsiow, having on 
his left, on another bit of ground, the 
descendant of the great’ Lord Keeper 

ORTH, and on his right, on another bit 
of ground, the descendant of the great 
Par Ropngy; this colonel-justice, 

's brother of an Earl, this descendant 
ys the great lawyer who first gave to 
Ps family the name of Cranuey, living 
eich cooped up on the skirts of twenty- 
ie : thousand acres of land owned by 
of Bonn mongering ousters of the Duke 
, rity the Eankz of Norraincron, 
ae Uke of Beprorp, puts forth, as it 
inne, Voluntarily, a nauseous, and most 
yng eulogium on the son of the luan- 











two constables, at any rate, and the 
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But now to the merits of the publica- 
tion itself; which appeared in the dirty 
paper of Jacob and Johnson, on the 23d, 
I think it was, of the month of July. No 
matter, however, as to the date. It is 
the assertions of the letter with which 
we have todo. This letter is a tissue 
of lies, of libels, and of stupid and gross 
flattery. Amongst the lies is the asser- 
tion that Bineuam Barine was tri- 
umphantly acquitted by the unanimous 
voice of the House of Commons. In 
the first place, there was no acquittal at 
all; there was no motion of inculpa- 
tion; there was no trial; the other par- 
ties were not heard; there was, there- 
fore, no acquittal; and as to the una- 
nimity of the House with respect to 
opinions relative to the transactions 
themselves, it. is notorious that. the 
opinions were, that if the evidence at 
Winchester were true, the offence of 
Bineuam Barina was great; it is also 
notorious that the general expression 
was in favour of a committee of inquiry ; 
and that the matter dropped with the 
full expectation that a committee of 
inquiry would be appointed, several 
Members having distinctly called upon 
Colonel Evans to name the day when he 
would move for such committee. This 
he declined to do then; and instead of 
doing it since that time, he appears to 
think that he has put the matter to sleep 
for ever, by first moving for a printing 
of the petition, and then consenting to 
withdraw even that motion ; so that this 
assertion relative to a triumphant, ac- 
guittal we may call, Lie, No. 1. ' 

The next lieconsists of the assertio 
that the prosecuting parties at Winches- 
ter contrived, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing evidenee from being . brought, to 
put all the parties present into.one net 
of accusation; that they left no. other 

s free to come as witnesses | L 
those who were against the accused ; 
and that there were no other persons but 
the accused present, to give an account 
of the transaction! This is an exceed- 
ingly. barefaced lie; for, there was’ Mr. 
Jarvis, there was the servantegirl, there 
was the sister of Mrs. Deacus, there 
was a servant-man; there were their 
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man that was taking care of the cart,| of upper life, I wonder what we should 
and there was Mr. Deane, the banker, | have had to expect from this man if he 
an associate, a companion, aye, and in| had been in lower life. From his lies 
some respects, a co-operator with the| we come to his libels ; and here he dis- 
accused parties. Mr. Deane went into|tinctly states that the charges preferred 
the house along with the rest of the| against Bingham Baring at the Win- 
band ; Mr. Deane was witness of the | chester assizes were gross and malevo- 
dragging out into the yard of Mrs. |lent, and he says that no man “ could 
Deacue, and of her being carried across |* for a moment give credence to the evi- 
the yard under the arm like a log; Mr. |" dencebrought against Bincuam Banixa 
Deane rode behind the cart or beside |“ at the late trials.” Here, then, Lewing- 


_-* 
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vE 








the cart while the alleged trotting and 
jolting and striking took place; Mr. 


Deane went out to fetch the chaise with | 


Becker the jailor in it; and yet he, who 


ton, Switzer, and the servant-zirl, are, 
under the signature of this Craniey 
\OnsLow, and in the dirty paper of Ja- 
cob and Johnson, distinctly accused of 





was not included in the indictment, | giving evidence against Binenam Bar- 
j— i= 


even he was not called to contest the|1~g which no man could believe. If 
evidence of Lewington and Switzer and! no man could believe the evidence, the 
the servant girl. The colonel-justice, | jury could not believe it, and, as they 
therefore, treated the county here to a} found a verdict against him, they must 
lie so barefaced as to have brought a| have been twelve perjured men ; and 
blush upon the cheek of any man inj such they ought now to be looked 
common life. upon, or the author of this letter, whe 

Lie the third consists of an assertion | ther it be cooped-up CranLey OnsLow, 
that no attempt was made to fix guilt | the colonel-justice, who lives on the 
on any other person than Bincuam little plot of ground on the outskirts of 
Barina: that the others were indicted | the loan-monger’s estates of twenty 
therefore uselessly, except for the pur-| eight thousand acres ; the author of this 
pose of preventing their evidence from | letter, whether he be in the « higher 









being given. 
were all indicted; evidence was brought 
to show that they were all concerned in 
the acts of violence ; that they all rushed 
into the house ; that they all had a hand, 
more or less, in the hand-cuffing ; that 
two or three had a hand in hoisting 
Mrs. Deacle and dragging her into the 
cart; that they all rode beside or be- 
hind or about the cart while it was 
trotting and jolting; and that, there- 
fore, an attempt was made to fix cuilt 
upon them all; and if the facts stated 
by Lewington, Switzer, and now by 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle in their petition, be 
true; and if these five parties were in- 
Hicted for the offence, they must all be 
found guilty of the false imprisonment 
and of the outrageous assault. 

So much for the lies of the letter pub- 
lished under the name of this right 
trusty and well-beloved colonel and 
Justice of the Peace, Cranley Onslow, 
who graces, according to his own ac- 
count, the higher classes of upper life ; 
and if this be aspecimen of the morality 





What a lie is here! They | 


class of upper life,” or whether it be 
pair of partnership scribes in the High- 
street of Winchester; the author of 
this letter is a base and infamous li- 
beller, or the jury that tried the cause 2! 
the last assizes, Deacre against the 
Barines and others, are twelve perjured 
men, whose names ought to be nailed 
‘up to the post of the gallows. Leaving 
these special jurors to settle this po! 
Fwith the author or authors of the letter, 
let me observe, as to Lewington, vag 
zer, and the servant-girl, that they, bY 
clear implication, are here accused : 
wilful and corrupt perjury, and < 
they ought immediately to prosecute ' : 
dirty and foul printers of the ne . 
make them give up some other ecw 
of the writing to be prosecuted in the 
stead. 

I now come to the lying, the fulsome, 
the nauseous, the most disgusti’s 
praises, poured out on Bingham Barine 
under the name of this colonel-just 
| who begins this series of rampant . 
jness by eulogizing the undaunted © 
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yage of his loan-mongering hero. This, | 


‘at any rate, he might have spared, see- 
ine that Mrs. Deacle had described it 
‘to us: and, when valour is to receive its 
meed, nothing like a female hand or 
Mtongue; seeing that Mrs. Deacle had 
described to us with what undaunted 
Fcouraze he and five more (besides the 
‘two constables) rushed into a quiet 
farm-house ; how bravely he made one 
Fof three to hold an unarmed man while 
the constable hand-cuffed him, and 
afterwards put the hand-cuff upon her ; 
With what gallant daring he poured 
Pbeer into the locks of the fowling-pieces, 
























of destruction; with what undaunted 


brilered the constable to make the pony 
it; with what courage he struck the 
rm of Mr. Deacle while the hand was 
the hand-bolt: Mrs. Deacle having 
Mescribed all this to us, CranLEY On- 
Low or Jacob and Johnson might surely 
ave thought it unnecessary to waste any 


pon the courage of the hero. 
We now come, however, to some- 
ming truly choice; that is to say, the 
humanity” of this pink of all loan- 
mongers. There hardly was any neces- 
'y for asserting this, after taking the 
BS and the small handcuffs, after full 
“eration, from Winchester to Mar- 
“3 to say nothing about the striking 
e Mr. Deacle’; and the bangs of the 
rat stick on the poor miserable pony 
Ise, however, as wellas decent and 
racious, this Crantey OnsLow, or 
«two dirty printers, could not for the 
bul of them forbear 
ag humanity of Brneuam Barinc 
> = of poor Cook of Mitchel- 
ol a blow, we are told, was 
oe ne ous; and yet, the fool who 
. : is letter lets slip out, in ano- 
ved art of it, that the man who re- 
this tremendous blow, was, the 
esp day, most actively engaged at 
*eting of the magistrates at Alres- 
= which magistrates, the stupid 
“tn Bbraey: this letter tells us that 
od it he. A tremendous blow, in- 
»™ Must have been, that enabled 
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the receiver of it to gallop about the 
next day on horseback, and to assist at 
a council of magistrates at Alresford. 
But, over and above all this, notwith- 
standing the blow was so tremendous, 
the stupid writer tells us that Bincuam 





and took from those pieces their power | 


ralour he presented the pistol to the | 
Pead ofan unarmed man ; how boldly he | 


Tilon of their or our time in insisting | 


from citing the 
‘ 





BarinG left no stone unturned to save 
Cook from being hanged! And yet, 
says he, notwithstanding this, this man, 

Bineuam Barine, is, by a scurrilous 
weekly publication, held up to the pub- 

lic as the MURDERER of Cook. Cran- 
ley Onslow, what weekly publication is 
that?) What weekly publication has 
called Bingham Baring the murderer of 
Cook? If you mean mine, you tella 
falsehood ; for I have never called him 
the murderer of Cook. I know very well 
that he did not drag Cook from the dismal 
cell; Iknow that he did not put the 
rope round his neck; I know that he 
did not pell his heels to give speedy 
effect to the office of the rope. I know 
all this very well, and therefore, I have 
never said or insinuated that Bincuam 
Barine was the murderer of Cook ; nor 
have I ever said that Cook was murdered 
by any-body : I have recorded the cause 
and the circumstances of his being put 
to death, and of his burial; and 1 will 
yet see a tomb-stone erected over him 
to commemorate those causes and those 
circumstances ; but, neither I nor any- 
body else that 1 have heard of, have 
said or insinuated that Cook was mur- 
dered, except, indeed, this CranLey 
Ons ow, or Jacob and Johnson, in this 
very letter, for here is the first instance 
that I have seen the name of Bincuam 

Barinc has been associated with that 
of murderer; and, if he have no great 
relish for the association, let him seek 
redress by an appeal to Cranley Onslow, 
or to that same Jacob and Johnson. 

But, with regard to Bincuam Barina 
having left no stone unturned to save 
the life of Cook, this is to tell a lie, in 
the face of the country, at once the most 
impudent and most mean. What are 
the stones which men turn upon such 
an occasion? Why, applications made 
to those who have the power to spare 
life. There was one stone, which if it 
had been turned, or only just lifted up 
on one side, would have been sure to 
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save the life of this poor young man ; vhim, nor does idiocy: he owes 


namely, a petition to the King from 
Bincuam Barina himself; from one of 
a family having six members in Par- 
liament; from one of a family con- 
nected with the Prime Minister by 
marriage. Did Bingham Baring turn 
this stone? Put that question to him, 
gentlemen; and, if he answer in the 
negative, or do not answer at all, treat 
with contempt and scorn all that he has 
told you about his endeavours to save 
the life of Cook, and conclude that Cook 
died with his consent, or, at least, with- 
out bis wish to preveot the death. 

Here 1 dismiss this Crantey On- 
SLOW, just observing, however, that it 
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degradation not to adventitious misfor- 
tune, but to the regular operations of 


nature herself. 


It is not a madman or 
an idiot, but nature’s own fool. 


If vou 


look at its face, there seems nothin: 
wrong, but, once see the Jeatures begin 
_¢o move, once hear the sound that comes 
out of the mouth; and especially the 
laugh; (oh, God! that laugh!) once 
hear this, and you say to yourself, 
** Man is man, to be sure; but there are 
different sorts of men as there are dijer- 


ent sorts of dogs.” 


This door-propp) 


“" 


| slave is not, amongst men, that which 
the jackass is emongst quadrapeds; 


Is possible that the two dirty printers, | 


who refused to publish Mr. Hinxinan’s 
letter even for payment, may have 
written the letter themselves and forged 
the name of Cranley Onslow. My 


words, therefore, as to the conduct of | other birds, still this feathered rovve 


Cranley Onslow on this occasion, apply 


to him only in case he is the author of | dav. 
* ! * 


this base publication. Let him dis- 
claim it; and then the guilt and the 
infamy fall wholly upon Jacob and 
Johuson. In conclusion, now, let me 
once more beseech you to reflect on the 
great duties which you will soon be 
called upon to perform; let me exhort 
you to remember that the confining of 
the elective franchise to you, makes 
you responsible to the working people 


to whom the franchise is not ex- 


for, the jackass will work, and that 
never 


slave never did and 


is 


He 


will. 


is not amongst men what the cuckoo 


is amongst birds; for, 


though the 


sounds of the cuckoo are moustrous, 


and though he lives on the eggs o 


” 


| ° ° . . as np") 
/commits his depredations boldly in ope 


creature : 


|which the louse is amongst insects; 
blood-sucking thing, but lazy and 5.0% 
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moving in covert, delighting in hs 
and capable of existence nowhere Wic™ 
putridity and corruption do not © 
Turn from 
‘whole crew, electors of Wincliste’ 
tended ; and that if you, being thus jand, if you do not erack him or ¢ 


in their full extent. 


though the flea gets his fill where & 
can, there is life and activity in 
he is amongst men 


He is not amongst men tit 
which the flea is amongst insects ; 10% 


ha 


fiithy 


nv 


- . . rent | e 
endowed with power, choose men not | hii oul, above all things, turn from + 


likely to husband the resources of the 
people, and particularly, not likely to be 
tender of their libertics and lives, you 
will deserve every evil that the resent- 
ment of the working millions can inflict 
upon you. Turn, 1 beseech you, with 
disdain, from the lazy, guttling and 
guzzling crew of hirelings mentioned in 
a former part of this address, and 
amongst which crew, there is one so 
pre-eminently base as to command a 
particular degree of contempt. Pre- 
eminently base, but, at the same time, 
pre-eininently stupid. To outward ap- 
Detar he has all the marks of human 
ind ; two eyes, two nostrils, a mouth, 
and so forth. Insanity does not mark 


lazy and filthy louse. 


other. That you will 
quences of your honourabl 
the sincere wish of your 
most obedient servant, 








the name of old Winchester will r=" 
its former estimation in the eyes © 
people ; reject this advice, and that. 
which was once the mos 
this kingdom, and even in the W°" 
| will become a by-word and a rei 
‘from one end of this kingdom ' * 
act the orm 
part, and live long to enjoy 
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Wa. COBBETT. 


Besides the above article, of ae 
thing very much like it, the followi%S 
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kept out of the last Register by the post- | to say more, and it would have been 
jolice ; for it was sent from Farnham, injustice to the noble author for me to 


Igs well as the former article. 
to sav, it or something very much like | 
it. and, as Ido not recollect ever having | 
Jost manuscript before, it would be 
Teally curious to see what difference 
there is in what I wrote at Farnham and 
What | have been writing now. 


ec 





» insert below the letter of my Lord 
Mavvon to Mr. Wurrrie at Manches- 
fer, which first met my eye ina Man- 
iehester Paper, which I received at Bot- 
Jey on the 7th of September. What 
aca [ say upon such a subject; what 
cai lsay? Why, I can say this, that I 
have been an object of most unfounded 
calumny, spread over the world in the | 
Most complete manner during five-and- | 
twenty years last past; that I have, 
during that time, been an object of un- | «6 
Tenitting persecution on the part of this | “ 
powerful Government; that I have | nas 
been twice completely broken up from | “ 


ce 


ce 
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house and home without having | “ 
committed any offence whatever ; | “ 


that | have had to endure two years of | « 
puprisonment in a felons’ jail; to pay | 
«tiousand pounds’ fine at the end of the | 
‘wo years, and held in seven years’ | “ 
pbond ; that I have been driven across | “ 
gine Atlantie Ocean, there to remain for | * 
+ years and a half, together with wife | es 
tras children tossed backward and for- | “ 

“Upon the seas; that I have had to | * 


That is’ say less. 


“ Longford Castle, ug. 20th, 1831. 


, ** Dear Sir, 


“Twas much pleased to learn from 
your paper, that it was determined to 
propose Mr. Cobbett for the repre- 
sentative of Manchester, at the first 
election under the Reform Bill; and 
still more so, to learn from yourself 
that there is a reasonable ground to 
hope for success. 

“Though | was deterred, by reasons 
which are not unknown to you, from 
returning Mr. Cobbeit at the two last 
elections for Downton; yet IL have 
never ceased to regret that he was 
not a Member, and to believe that his 
presence in the House of Commons 
would have been essentially useful. 
These feelings increase with the in- 
creasing embarrassment of ailairs— 
embarrassments which he has so long 
foreseen, and so accurately foretold ; 
which he has clearly traced to their 
origin; which he is, therefore, more 
likely than any other person to be 
able to devise a remedy for, and for 
which he has repeatedly pointed out 
the remedy, especially in the Norfolk 
petition. To the necessity of adopt- 
ing such measures as are there pro- 
posed, I, instructed by him, have been 
long alive; and withiw®the last few 






| *Ceknes the ruinous effects of Acts of 
ee passed since that time, to 
a le. industry, and deprive me and 
}, > “mily of the means of living ; that 
et pion seen pardoned a man 
alien oh set five fires from private 
y:..? WHO accused me of instigating 
aces — ; I have recently been 
ition siete’ all the perils of an accusa- 
of whieh ; me, the manifest tendency 
in betas to make me end my days 
dave: ane or to put an end to those 
Withone ¢ this I have had to endure, 
“a peug having committed an of- 
snimadvena or pig deserving the 
this suffering | of the law ; anil, for all 
tera ou E> deem the following let- 
What I mate compensation. This is 
4n say > it is impossible for me 


\ 
I 
| 








'“ months public opinion has taken such 


a turn, that I think (why doI say I 
think? I am sure) that very many 
persons are now prepared for those of 
“them which, when first propounded, 
“appeared the most startling and 
** alarming. 

“ ‘That converts to his doctrines will 
“ fast increase, I have no doubt ; some 
“turning to him and avowing their ad- 
“ hesion, otherg adopting his opinions 
“ without owning, even to themselves, 
“ that they have become his disciples. 
« His active exertions, therefore, become 
«‘ daily more desirable, and more likely 
“ tu be useful. 

“ With these sentiments, I cannot but 
‘ feel that the people of Manchester, by 
% choosing Mr. Cobbett for their Mem- 
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“ ber, do themselves great honour, and 
‘‘ the state wreat service. 

“Of course, | must be anxious for 
your success. Even under the Re- 
form Bill, I suppose some expense 
‘will be to be incurred. If any ar- 
rangement for a subscription is made, 
pray put my name down to it; or if, 
‘as I am not known in Manchester, 
‘and have no connexion with that 
place, an anonymous 
‘ would be better, enter meas ‘ An Old 
Cobbettite :' Twill send you 501. in 
the first instance ; and, when the time 
comes, if there is a necessity, I shall 
‘not be unwilling toadd a second sub- 
scription. 


“- 
. 


* 
- 


** With respect to the measures which 
ought to be adopted, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that my decided opi- 
nion is, that, for the safety of the state, 


well-being of the people, the preser- 
Vation of property, and the mainte- 
nance of any-thing like liberty, mea- 
‘sures must be adopted to the full ex- 
‘tent of any that have ever (as far as I 
”" recollect) been proposed by Mr. Cob- 
bett. 1 am persuaded that he has all 
these objects sincerely at heart. 

**] wholly acquit him of ‘any per- 
sonal ambition, except probably that 
anxious desire for fame, and that wish 
to live in the grateful recollection of 
his countrymen, which are the signs of 
an exalted and of a noble spirit. Sor- 
‘ did views of interest he certainly has 
** none—no petty ambition. The good 
of the people is what he seeks ; his 
fame—the mere fact of his being 


5 
** thought of to represent Manchester— 
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** is the assurance that he has the means 
** of promoting it. 

** For the sake of the country, of all 
ce 


orders in the state, from the highest 
** to the lowest, I wish you success. 
* T am, dear Sir, 

“ Faithfully yours, 


** Rapnor, 
“To J. Whittle, Esq., Advertiser 
** Office, Manchester,” 


COBBETT’S SPELLING-BOOK 


Was published on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. 





subscription | 


the eternal peace of the country, the | 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. - 


James Macxktntosn is so deeply ex 
gared, heart and soal, in softenine the 
criminal code, I would send him a copy 
of this book, that he may just see how 
TI have handled the grammar which he 
chooses to make use of. But | know 
ithat curiosity will make him lay out 
the two shillings; and as he has got 
his hand in the tax-bag, and I have 
not, [ may as well have the two 
shillings back again, at any rate, out 
of the sums got from me by this 
softener of the criminal code; who, I 
remember, at the famous time of Su 
Acts, wanted sadly to find out some 
mode or other of getting at the “ bad 
part of the press,” which instigated mea 
to sow bank-notes about the streets, 
without, at the same time, touching the 
skirts of his old friend Mr. Peany, to 
whom he had once been a reporter, who 
was still publishing a newspaper, an’, 
which was more, who gave very good 
dinners to the Whigs. By-the-by, 
jhaving mentioned Sir James's occupé 
‘tion, as softener of the criminal code, 
‘it seems to have escaped the humane 
'watchfulness and perspicuity of ™! 
James that now, by the labours o! Lord 
|}ELLENBoRoUGH, improved by 
James’s friend, the Marquess of Las 
'DOWNE, @ man may be hanged by the 
neck till he is dead for giving anowe 
man a blow, even with a stick, thous) 
he inflict no bodily harm whatsoever: 
\So that Sir James’s softening '5 /*° 
certain prunings of ignorant gardeners, 
the more he softens, the harder te 
code gets, as the more they prune - 
more wood they have. ‘This coo 
softening is very much like the neg" 
philanthropy, and is very likely  ° 


‘in a manner by no means very “i 


_milar. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue facts, relative to the pac 
Carrerets, Tuynns, ALExR. Barix’ 
and Borcner Me wisi's saad 
DAUGHTERS, have been sgt 
and shall be attended to. It ' oa 
curious how loan-mongers and a ak 
ing butchers’ daughters become 








If I were not sure that me be without exciting any surprise 
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i) le the Lonpon ALDERMEN have the 
{ slence to deem themselves degraded 
| vy the society of a butcher, who never 


uched public money in any shape. 
Werily their insolence will have a fall! 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faipay, SEPTEMBER Y, 1831. 
INSOLVENT. 

BTEWA RD, J., Stafford, surgeon. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
GEDDES, J., George-town, Demerara, and 

. Gracechurch-street, merchant, 
BANKRUPTS, 
CANTELOUZE, Rene de, Dean-street, Soho- 
square, dress maker. 
HUTCHON, T., Finsbury-circus, merchant. 
NICHOLSON, W.,Bradford, Yorks., scrivener. 


Turspay, SepremBeR 13, 1631, 
INSOLVENTS. 
HODKINSON, J., George-street, Hanover- 
Square, tailor, 
KEBY, S., Bath, umbrella-maker. 


LEATHES, N. L.S,, Mincing-lane, wine- 
merchant, 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
DAVIS, J. R., Liverpool, merchant. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


NORCOTT, W., late of James-street, Covent- 
garden, wine-merchant, 
| BANKRUPTS, ~ 

~~ NEY, T. R., Newtown, Montgomerysh., 

Ror manufacturer. 

(| ty, J., Derby, architect. 

Che ou Ls R., High Holborn, victualler. 
shire allan S., late of Torquay, Devon- 
gee 'HOKN, E. and W. E. Lloyd, Burton- 

| Lehrer reut, Staffordshire, linen-drapers. 
oe wie Portland-st., surgeon. 

\ » we og Bat 1, grocer, 

Payson r., sen. and T. Neighbour, 
PRIC] a ee estSmithfield, wine-merchts. 
ROP] *s yr auchester, grocer. 

SHAW ws “ street, Clerkenwell, butcher. 

rr Fi ston, Staffords., china- manuf, 

Rena aot late of Bankside, Southwark, 

“cement-manufacturer, 





LONDON MARKETS. 
Marr-Lavu.c 
re ba ~)  *RN- EXCHANGE, SEPTEMBER 
of he . supplies, since this day se’ennight, 
he ed arley, malt, oats, peas, beans, and 
) ‘@s Of seeds, have been from all quar- 


lers by : ne : 
of ff, a limited 5 of EKvelish and foreign flour, 


f 
ao 


vy m ; 
coo, > 19 ®2 Sud foreign lmseed, moderately 








jo price is 3s, bound in boards, 


This day’s market was rather numerously 
attended by London and other local buyers, 
but very thinly by those who reside more than 
ten miles from town.—An advance from ls. 
to 2s. per quarter was said to have been ob- 
tained for a few small parcels of very superior 
wheat and oats; but on the whole, the trade 
was, wita each kind of corn, pulse and seeds, 
as well as malt and flour, very dull, at last 
week's quotations, which remain unaltered, 


Wheatd cccccocccceccoceccoe 475. 0 Gls, 
Rye wccccccces eareseeeeseee 3ds. to 38s, 
Barley se eeeet Peer e ee eeeeee 24s. to 32s, 
fine.. eeoeeeeteeeese 33s. to 42s, 
Peas, White .....+e+eseee 308, to 385, 
Boilers ..cccccccees d4S to 415, 
m——— Grey -ccceeceeseece J45, to 405, 
Beans, Old .. ..cesecccesees Als. to 44s, 
Tick .. cocseesccces Gre Ob oem 
Oats, Potatoe ......e++e2e0 273. to 32s. 
Poland ....cescceseee o4S. to 305. 
—_—_— Feed eeeeeeteeteeee of 20s. to 26s. 
Flour, per sack .....+-++0.. 595, to 605, 


PROVISIONS. 
Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 48s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 50s. 
Pork, India, new.. 130s. 0d. to 132s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 62s. 6d. to 65s. per bart. 
Butter, Belfast .... 66s. to 88s. per cwt 
Carlow ..... 86s, to 90s, 
Cork ....+.875. to —s. 
Limerick ..88s. to —s. 
Waterford... 84s. to 86s. 
Dublin ....—s. to —s. 
Cheese, Cheshire.... 66s. to 84s. 
—— Gloucester, Double. . 64s. to 70s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 44s. to 508. 
Edam ......-46s. to 48s. 
—— Gouda ...... 445. to 46s, 
Hams, Irish........50s. to 60s, 
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SMITHFIELD—September 12. 


This day’s supply of beasts was rather great: 
that of each kind of small stock moderately 
gvod.—The trade was on the whole dull.— 
With beef, mutton, aud lamb, at Friday’s 
currency: with veal at a depression, pork at 
an advance of 4d. per stove.—The stock was 
of fair average quality. Beasts, 3,166; sheep 
and lambs, 23,630; calves, 225; pigs, 160. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Sept. 16. 
The arrivals this week are fair, The prices 
of the best samples the same as on Monday ; 
all other sorts cheaper Ls. or 2s. 





THE FUNDS. 











3 per Cent, } Fri. | Sat. _ Toes.| Wed.) Thur. 
Cons, Ann. 824 624) 624| 624 624; 22} 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, au 
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>. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by] 
Mr. James Paut Cossettr.—Being a Piain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of italian. Price 6s. 

2, COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 


Mr. Cossert’s Books. 





bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, aud these] made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the Keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
1 understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
also on the Straw Plait. A Luodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 

4. YEAR'S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—tThe Price of this book, in good print 
aud on fine paper, is 5s. 

5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 
a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laving out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds aud Green- 
houses ; and on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s, 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods. Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


7. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all-the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s, 

8. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges ; 6. The Sluggard ; 7.The Murderer ; 
#. The Gamester ; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 1]. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, and 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards, 


A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Marder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 


To be had at.No, 11, Bolt court, Fleet-street. 








Price 3s.6d., neatly bound in cloth, 
i ESSONS ON ARITHMETIC, in Princi- 


ple and in Practice, for the Instruction 
of Youth of both sexes, and more especially for 
that of Young Merchants, lradesmen, Me- 
chanics, and Farmers, by Tuomas Smita. 
Published, also, by Longman aud Co., and by 
Sherwood and Co. : 


This is quite a new hook; new jy 


2 ail PS 
examples, iv all its questions for the practice 
of the learner, and most of all, new jy its 
mode of treating the subject. The author,og 
undertaking the work, seems to have said, 
‘*Let metry whether the perplexities which 
have heretofore obscured this branch of Jearg. 
iug, and rendered the Study laborious and 


irksome, whether the imperfect, dark, aud 


» Suu 


enigmatical style ia which the rules have 
hitherto been delivered, may not be removed, 


and supplanted by an easy and lumin 


| which 
| appear to have been the chief purposes which 





US @k- 
position, not only of the mode of working 
numbers, but of the reasons or principles on 
these modes are founded.” Such 
Mr. Smith had in view; purposes which, I 
hesitate not to say, he has most successfully 
accomplished. And although there are other 
merits in the book than those I have spohea 
of, I cannot more satisfactorily close this re 
commendation of it, than by quoting a part 
of the encomium bestowed on it by the 
Athenaum, No. 164. *‘ He who takes up tus 
arithmetical work with the expectation 
seeing only what hé has seen before wiil be 
surprised and gratified at the novelty it cou 
tains. The learner is here led step-by-step, 
sees principle following principle, aud has 
laid before him, in simple language, cca 
views on a subject heretofore treated o! i4 
conventional and unintelligible jargon. 


———— 





CHEAP CLOTHING!! 


SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLEET-STREET, | 
( Near the new opening to St. Bride’s Church, 
ae the attention of the poblie © 
the following list of prices (for 
only) which they charge for :— 
Gentlemen’s Dress Coats of Medley 
Cohours. ..csdc ides cece cosecccess 


Ditto, ditto, Best Saxony Cloth.... 
Saxony Kerseymere Trousers...--+++* 


° . . ’ 0) 
Ditto, ditto, Waistcoats...---+ ; 
Figured Silk ditto, ...0.00e* } 
Venetian Leather Shooting Jackets.. | - 


Barogau GittO.rescee eee’ ‘ ) 
A Plain Suit of Livery... .-....s++++" .. rm 
Ladies’ Habits and Pelisses, and — 
scription of Clothing for young gente’. 
equally cheap. The whole made a alia 
of the finest quality and the cuT an ¥° 
MANSHIP not to be surpassed. 
. a 
[ recommend Messrs. Swain and ° 
as very good and punctual tradesmels 
whom I have long employed with gre 
satisfaction. Wa. Consett: 
— 
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